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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By Ex-Governor JACOB D. COX, A. M., LL. D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE Society: The 
very pleasant task has been assigned me of welcoming you to 
Cincinnati. What I say shall have the merit of brevity, for I 
know the importance and interest of the paper to which you are 
yet to listen. We are heartily glad to see you here because we 
have felt that the session of the Association would be education 
to us and to the community. We can do but little to rival the 
hospitality of the eastern cities in which you have usually held 
your meetings, but we hope that from your educational stand- 
point it will not prove unwise to have accepted an invitation 
west of the Allegheny mountains. Our interest in your work 
will be stimulated and the public appreciation of its value will be 
strengthened by thus bringing it and its ripening fruits to the 
attention of the people in the newer as well as the older parts 
of the country. For your work’s sake, then, if not for your 
own, we hope that your visit may seem profitable. 

The history of your Association is an important part of the 
history of American progress in adequate and scientific instruc- 
tion in the modern languages. It is not long since modern lan- 
guage teaching may be said to have been without method, even 


* Delivered before the Sixth Annual Convention of the Mopern LANGUAGE AssocIATION 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, December, 1888, 
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east of the mountains. All of us who are of middle age can 
remember when it was a sufficient equipment for a teacher of a 
modern language to speak it as a native tongue, with little or 
no inquiry whether the teacher had a liberal education or any 
philological training. What Proressor Haxt has sa‘d of its 
being a comparatively short time since two distinguished men 
represented all there was doing in the country in the depart- 
ment of modern philology, is not only true, but it is true within 
the memory of many who are present to-night. Looking back 
to my own college days, I remember that what little French 
and German we got was picked up outside of the college cur- 
riculum, as extra studies from private teachers. The idea of 
requiring a knowledge of modern languages, other than the 
vernacular, for admission to college had not then been 
dreamed of. 

The work, then, is one of which you yourselves have seen 
nearly the whole progress. You who are teaching east of the 
mountains have seen more than we; some of you, in fact, have 
not only been part of it, but magna pars. We on the western 
slope have been quite willing to follow, as we could, the good 
example set, and such is the tendency of the time to rapid pro- 
gress, that we may perhaps claim fair success in keeping abreast 
of the older institutions of the east. 

Everybody knows that there are different ways of learning 
a language. If merely to express one’s personal wants and 
ordinary thoughts’were all, it would seem to be a very simple 
affair. The raw, unlettered immigrant soon learns to use a new 
tongue with some facility. The little child learns to chatter 
volubly at its mother’s knee. The shopkeeper of a foreign 
town puts up the sign ‘English spoken here,’ or the hotel 
waiter or courier may (as somebody said of a distinguished 
American journalist) “speak a leash of languages at once.” But 
from this absorbing or memorizing of words and common 


idioms it is a long step to the scientific teaching of modern lan- 


guages so as to make it a linguistic education and philological 


training, as accurate, as logical and as disciplinary as the teach- 
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ing of classic Latin and Greek. This is the change you have 


witnessed and participated in. Modern literatures are now 


opened to the student with a critical acumen, a breadth of cul- 


ture and a philosophic strength which may rightly be called 
fascinating, and which are attracting many who have heretofore 
thought that the highest literary cultivation could only be found 
in the ancient tongues. I believe that whilst we could not 
afford to lose the old culture, we cannot afford to neglect the 
new. 

Be assured then that there is little danger any intelligent com- 
munity will not recognize your work as a vastly important one, 
and honor you asthe special representatives and efficient work- 
ers in the progress which I have spoken of. The members of 
your Society who live in Ohio have wished that all in the west 
who are interested in education might have the opportunity of 
meeting you here, and of joining in the discussion of the 
topics of great: interest which will be before you. We hope 
some may be here who could not conveniently go far east for 
the purpose, and that your influence will thus widen by reaching 
out from a new centre. Every city in the land would be proud 
to offer you its hospitality ; but to come in contact with western 
teachers and western people, and to make a wider constituency 
for yourselves by letting these know more of your educational 
work and your aims, seemed a sufficient reason for urging you 
to appoint this meeting here. For these reasons, on behalf of 
our citizens generally, and for those engaged in educational work 
particularly, I am happy to bid you a most cordial welcome. 





THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF WALES. 
By EDWARD D. MORRIS, D.D., LL. D. 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN LANE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION:—As vessels of various 
lines and nationalities dip their colors in graceful recognition 
when they pass each other on the high seas, so those who rep- 
resent any single department of human knowledge may well 
accept every occasion for the manifestation of friendly cour- 
tesies toward such as are the acknowledged representatives of 
learning in other spheres, however remote or foreign in outward 
appearance. For, as it is one and the same ocean which washes 
the shores of islands and continents far distant from each other, 
and binds them into a physical unity otherwise unattainable, so 
this vaster ocean of human knowledge, with its cosmic com- 
merce of thought and attainment, makes friends of all who 
traverse its magnificent ranges, whatever cargo they may carry, 
and whatever be the port toward which they are hastening. 

If this duty of fraternal recognition rests especially on any 
single class, it must devolve primarily on those who in any 
degree represent what the Scholastics were wont to call the 
Scientia scientiarum. For Theology, in its natural, and still 
more in its revealed form, is the science in which all other 
sciences find their proper ground and center—the science 
which, as it deals with the most comprehensive and sublime 
truths with which the human mind can be interested, and as it 
aims to secure the loftiest possible results in human character, is 
therefore most tenderly sympathetic toward all genuine progress 
in every subordinate sphere, and most ready to welcome every 
truly scientific attainment, even in regions most remote, appar- 
ently, from those in which it labors. What new development is 
there in the broadening field of ethics, personal or social, of Jaw 
and government and civil order, of statemanship or civilization 
in the largest sense of that term, which the intelligent theolo- 
gian does not welcome, as well for the relations it sustains to his 
own department of learning, as for its beneficient effects on man 
and on human life! What fresh discovery is there, whether 





* Address delivered before the Sixth Annual Convention of the Mopgern LanGcuaGe 
Association, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, December, 1888, 
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made with microscope or with telescope,—what new law or 
force in the material universe, or what sparkling fact dug from 
the mines of nature, in which he may not rejoice who sees a 
comprehending God alike in earth and sky, and who counts all 
the physical sciences as his elect helpers in the progressive 
unveiling of that supreme Deity in whom all human knowledges 
must finally be centered? And again, what further attainment 
can be made in the wide domain of language, whether it be in 
that imperial group of tongues through whose medium the 
Divine Word was first made manifest to men, or in those more 
primitive forms of speech through which thought found expres- 
sion in the earlier ages of the world, or in those relatively mod- 
ern languages and dialects to whose study this Association is 
devoted, with which an earnest theologian with a wide outlook 


into life, will not find himself in generous and practical sym- 
pathy? It is hardly out of place to say that the science of 
theology and the science of language are in some respects 
drawn together by special affiliations, since a sound and deep 
theology becomes possible only as cultivated and elaborated lan- 


guage furnishes it with clearer, completer modes of statement, 
and since, on the other side, the Bible is the Creator Book from 
whose quickening influence the larger and loftier part of mod- 
ern literature has come into existence. 

It is not impossible, Gentlemen of the Association, that we 
might find along some of these interesting lines of thought 
material enough to occupy our attention worthily in this opening 
session. But I am led away by an inherited love for a language 
familiar to me from childhood, by a pleasant recollection of 
studies pursued to some extent in earlier years, and by my 
sense of what may be more immediately serviceable to the 
Association, to speak as a special theme of Zhe Welsh Lan- 
guage and The Welsh Literature, especially as these may 
present themselves for consideration, during the long period 
from the sixth to the fifteenth century. Without claiming any 


1 The following books may be consulted on the general subject here discussed : 
Myrvyrian Arcu £0Locy or Wares: A Compilation. 3 vols. 

Skene, W. F.: Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

Pucue, Wm. Owatn. Heroic Elegies of Llywarch Hen. 

WituaMs, Epwarn, (Editor), The lolo Manuscripts. 

Guest, Lapy Cuartotre: The Mabinogion. 

Turner, SHARON: Vindication of the Genpineness of the Ancient British Poems. 
Srernens, Tuos.: Literature of the Cymry. 

Davis, Epwarp Rev.: Celtic Researches. 

Ruys, Prorgssor: Welsh Philology. 

Grmatpvus Cambrensis, Itinerarium, 
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exhaustive or technical acquaintance with the old Cymraeg, or 
attempting any thorough account of its extensive and delightful 
literature, I shall be content if what may be said respecting them 
shall awaken in other minds even a tithe of the interest which 
the subject has aroused, both long ago and more recently, in 
my own. 

The first glimpse of the Cymry, as we gather it from Grecian 
and Roman History and from Keltic tradition, reveals to our 
vision a tribe or a concourse of clans grouped around certain 
hereditary leaders or chieftains, making their way gradually 
from the great eastern cradle of the race, probably along the 
valley of the Danube and across ancient Gaul, pushing before 
them several Gaelic tribes which had anteceded them in their 
migration, and crowded on in turn by those tribes of Asiatic 
origin who afterwards found their abodes in central Europe, 
until at length they rested from their half nomadic and half 
warlike wandering, a part in Brittany, the larger part across the 
Channel in the southern and central portions of the British Isles. 
Here C&2saAr found them at the date of his invasion, and here 
after a long conflict, and after their many sanguinary and ex- 
hausting strifes with Pict and Scot and with one another, the 
Roman Empire succeeded in establishing its authority over 
them, though always in the face of determined revolt, and 
always through bloody sacrifice. Here also Christianity found 
them, and in the person of men like Augustine endeavored to 
lift them above their old Druidic religion, and educate them 
into the better faith of the Gospel. Of their general character- 
istics and manner of life, we learn something from Tacitus 
(Agricola) and Casar, (Commentaries) from the somewhat 
questionable testimony of GrLpas, and from various other 
sources, all revealing a state of society in which the introduc- 
tory seeds of a healthful civilization have planted themselves, 
but in which savage instincts and savage tastes, like mischievous 
weeds, still largely possess and taint the soil. Their language 
was a commanding form of that old Keltic speech, which 





Jongs, Joun: History of Wales. 
Powe.t, Tuos. M.: History of the Ancient Britons, (American.) 
Wiurams, R., Rev.: Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen. 
Arcu#oLocia CamBrReEnsis: A Journal. 

CymMmroporion: Transactions of, etc. 


It may be added here, that the writer has felt at liberty to draw somewhat upon articles 
written by himself, and published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1850 and 1853. The facts given 
in the address have, however, been verified by more recent investigations in this interesting 
field. 
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existed for many centuries in one type in the Gwyddelic or 
Irish, the Scottish Gaelic, and the dialect of the Isle of Man: 
and in another type in the Cymraeg, the Cornish and the 
Armoric dialect of Brittany,—all traceable backward through 
their close affinities on one side with the kindred dialects of 
Gaul, on the other side with both the Greek and the Latin 
tongues, to some common origin in the old East. SKkENE 
in his Introduction to the ‘Four Ancient Books of Wales’ 
lays much stress on ‘the great distinctive dialectic differences ” 
between these two types of the Keltic stock, affirming that 
these differences “lie deep in the very groundwork of the 
language, and must have existed before the entrance of these 
several tribes into Great Britain, if not indeed before their 
entrance into Europe.” .At the same time, he maintains that 
“there are also analogies so close, vital and fundamental, as to 
leave no doubt that these languages are all children of one 


common parent ;” and in confirmation of this view, he quotes an 
eminent Welsh scholar of the present day as declaring that two 
thirds of the vocabulary of these six dialects are substantially 


the same. 

The beginnings of intellectual life and culture among the 
ancient Britons are traceable directly to the remarkable insti- 
tution of Druidism,—an institution established more or less fully 
from very early times among the various Keltic tribes both 
British and Continental, but which reached its finest consumma- 
tion among the Cymry alone. The Druids or Derwyddon 
(probably from derw. an oak), were originally a religious or 
priestly order solely, analogous to the organized priesthood of 
ancient Egypt or of modern India, growing up during succes- 
sive ages out of the needs and the stimulations of that strong 
and fruitful natural faith, which PRoFEssoR Ruys has recently 
described in his volume on ‘Celtic Heathendom.’? As this 
priestly order became more thoroughly organized, and therefore 
more widely influential, it naturally began to assume other 
functions than those of religion: it shared with chieftains and 
princes in the framing and even the administration of law: it 
became also a teaching order, gathering into its own hands all 
available knowledge, and imparting such knowledge pedagogi- 
cally to the people. By degrees it became a poetic or bardic 
order also, and by the skill of its numbers in both poetry and 





2 Hibbert Lectures, 1886, on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom. 
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music commended itself more and more to the patronage of 
the nobles, and to the favor of the lower classes. At length, 
by this process we find three orders coming into existence from 
the druidic stock, closely related, yet growing more distinct in 
name and function: the priest, the philosopher, and the bard. 
Of the functions of the priesthood proper, we have suggestive 
illustrations in the still existing crcm/echau or temples as at 
Stonehenge, in other relics remaining especially in the sacred 
isle of Mona, the modern Anglesey, in the religious triads 
some of which at least may claim druidic origin, and in the 
surviving traditions of their worship and their sacrifices, 
sometimes as cruel as they were impressive in their influence 
upon the common people. HuME has said that no form of 
idolatrous worship ever attained such ascendancy over mankind ; 
and another English historian declares, though with something 
of prejudice in his tone, that no system of superstition was 
ever more fearful—none ever better calculated to impress igno- 
rance with awful terror, or to extort implicit confidence from a 
deluded race. What the druidic philosophers held and taught, 
in the recesses of their schools, which none but the choicest 
youths were permitted to enter, whose instructions were never 
written but always verbal, and whose lessons no one might 
reveal to the uninitiated except at the hazard of barbaric pen- 
alties, we can only surmise from what we learn of their domi- 
nating influence for centuries over all classes, and especially 
over the ruling families of the nation. That the druidic bards 
sang welcome songs of love, hymns of praise to their patrons, 
odes of triumph in battle, elegies to the slain hero, and com- 
memorative threnodies to the dead, we know as assuredly and 
by the same process as we know that there were poets in Greece 
before HOMER sang, though few if any of these poetic products 
have survived to our time. 

What is important now is simply to note the influence and 
impact of such a body of men as the Druids, in these three 
varieties, came to be upon the mental life and experience of the 
Cymry during the long period which began before the Christian 
era, and continued down, with an increasing intensity, to the 
fifth and sixth centuries when Welsh literature may be said to 
have first embodied itself permanently in written language. 
That the Druids themselves had such a written language, there 
is little reason to question; but the mystic secrecy with which 
they enshrouded alike their knowledge and their instructions, 
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has always precluded any close estimate of their linguistic 
abilities and attainments. Their preparatory work was oral, 
and therefore evanescent so far as enduring form was concerned, 
though by no means evanescent in the impression it made upon 
the popular life during that formative era. Had it not been for 
the druidic order, and especially for the school of philosophy 
and the school of poetry established by it, we might have 
searched in vain through many succeeding centuries for any 
literature worthy of the name. 

With this brief reference to what Druidism was and what 
Druidism did for the primitive Cymry, we may now descend to 
the sixth century, and to the historic triad of Welsh poets whose 
productions have been preserved to our time: TALIESIN, AN- 
EURIN and LLYWARCH HEN, or Llywarch the Aged. The 
question respecting the authenticity of these poems has been 
settled substantially in their favor; first by SHARON TURNER, 
and more recently by SKENE and other reliable authorities in 
Keltic lore. It is altogether probable, however, as SKENE 
admits, that poems by unknown or obscure authors during the 
two or three centuries following and perhaps later, have found 
their way surreptiticusly into the large list of poetical produc- 
tions which bear the name of TALIESIN. There are four man- 
uscript volumes, in which the writings of these earlier bards 
have been preserved; the Llyfr Du or Black Book of Caer- 
marthen, compiled during the twelfth century, in the reign of 
Henry II; the Book of Aneurin, traceable to the latter 
part of the thirteenth; the Book of Taliesin, transcribed early 
in the fourteenth ; and the Llyfr Goch or Red Book of 
Hergest, compiled at different times during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and now in the library of Jesus College. We 
have a complete collection of these poems in the original, and 
also a valuable translation, preceded by an important discussion 
of the problem of authenticity, and of other matters of interest 
in this connection, in the ‘Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

The longest poem in this collection, containing 920 lines of 
various meters, and the only one unquestionably attributable to 
ANEURIN, is the “ Gododin,” which describes the bloody bat- 
tle of Cattraeth, fought in A. D. 540 between the Cymry and 
the Saxons, and resulting in the complete overthrow of the 
Cymric forces and the slaughter of nearly all their leaders. 
ANEURIN was himself a warrior in the battle, and after witness- 
ing the destruction of the army took refuge in the college or 
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convent of Cattwg in South Wales, where he composed his 
graphic and touching elegy. In the progress of the ode, the 
several British chieftains are introduced and characterized, the 
incidents of the battle are given, the fall of one hero after 
another is described with melting pathos, and the whole scene 
from the first onset to the final overthrow is pictured with 
remarkable animation, and with a degree of terse strength and 
linguistic skill which fully justifies the assignment of the poem 
to a foremost place among the productions of that primitive 
age. The writer of the article on “Celtic Literature” in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, says that in the brevity of the narra- 
tive, the careless boldness of the actors as they present them- 
selves, the condensed energy of the action, and the fierce exul- 
tation of the slaughter, together with the recurring elegiac note, 
this production exhibits some of the highest epic qualities. 

The poems of the princely bard, LLywarcu HEN, of wh'ch 
twelve are extant, consist in part of heroic elegies and in part 
of personal thoughts and experiences, especially in view of 
advancing age. They are simple in structure and meter, 
and their range is relatively limited, yet they are remark- 
able for strength of expression, for picturesque imagery, and for 
genuine poetic grace and fervor. STEPHENS says of this bard 
that, though a warrior and treating of warriors, his forte does 
not lie in heroic poetry ; his descriptions of manners are happy, 
and the incidental allusions are strikingly descriptive of the 
age; but his chief power lies in pathetic lamentation, and his 
elegies contain many fine sentiments. But neither ANEURIN nor 
LLYWARCH is equal to TALIESIN, either inthe number of pro- 
ductions still extant, or in the range and power of their poetic 
genius. Eliminating from the long list of poems ascribed to 
him both those which betray in themselves a later origin and 
some which possibly were composed by earlier bards whose 
names have not certainly come down to us, we have still a large 
and interesting series of productions unquestionably his own,— 
some of them descriptive of the sanguinary conflicts of the 
period and commemorative of chieftains who fell in them,— 
others celebrating the name and praises of URIEN REGED, his 
princely patron,—others referring to the personal history and 
experiences of the poet, and to more general themes. The 
translations given by SKENE, and especially those which treat of 
war and battle, justify the statements of a high authority re- 
specting TALIESIN, that his poems show more skill in composi- 
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tion, finer ideas, bolder images, and more intense passion than 
those of any other poet of the age. 

The description, perhaps more stilted and fervid than calmly 
accurate, which TAINE in one of the opening chapters in his 
‘History of English Literature’ has given us of the earliest 
Saxon poetry, may quite as justly be applied to these primitive 
productions of the Cymric muse. Setting aside all that has 
been on insufficient grounds ascribed to these ancient authors,— 
dropping out also the poems attributed to MyRDDIN and other 
bards whose chronology is doubtful, we still find remaining a 
body of literature which at once awakens attention and com- 
mands our interest. It is true that these poems were written in 
an uncultured age, and among a people but slightly civilized 
according to our modern standard. It is true that the themes 
with which they are occupied are comparatively few in number 
and meager in importance,—that the language and the style are 
relatively crude,—that the impressions produced within the 
reader are less deep and powerful than those wrought in our 
breasts by the commanding genius of such great poets of man- 
kind as HOMER or VIRGIL, DANTE or MILTON or GOETHE. 
And yet who can contemplate these Cymric productions, origi- 
nating centuries before the beginnings of what we may properly 
term English literature, treasured up through the intervening 
generations, and descending in their archaic simplicity down to 
our own time, without being deeply interested both in what they 
are and in what they suggest? 

It is to the centuries immediately following this primal era of 
poetic development that the ‘ Mabinogion,’ a curious collection 
of prose tales and romances, some of very early and some of 
later origin; and also the first three extant histories of the 
Cymry, are generally referred,—those of G1Lpas, of NENNIUS, 
and of Tysit1o. The ‘Brut’ or Chronicle of Tysilio, though 
its antiquity has been strenuously challenged, is printed in the 
Myfyrian Archzology as a reliable production of that early age. 
A copy of the ‘ Historia Brittonum’ by NENNIUs is in the Vat- 
ican Library, with an important appendix, bringing the narrative 
down to the tenth century. An interesting reference by this 
author to certain antiguis libris nostrorum veterum seems to 
indicate that these two or three histories were not the first his- 
torical records of the Cymric people, but rather were based 
upon older works which have not been preserved. In any event, 
the writing of such history becomes a witness almost as valu- 
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able as the poetry just considered, to the grade of intellectual 
life which the nation had at this early day attained. 

Wending our way through the tangled tradition of these cen- 
turies, we come at length at the opening of the tenth century to 
the illustrious era of Hywet Dba, who during his reign of five 
and thirty years established among the discordant British chief- 
tains a degree of unity never before attained, and made the 
nation for the time secure against foreign assault. HyYWEL has 
been styled the Welsh JusTINIAN; and the code of laws which 
he caused to be compiled from the traditional code of Dyfnwal 
Moelmud and other ancient sources, stands out in Cymric 
history as a monument to his wisdom, and at the same time an 
enduring testimony to the state of culture and morals in the 
nation itself. The story of the formation of this legal code, of 
the share of princes and wise men in its elaboration, of the vol- 
untary acceptance of it by the people, of its being borne by 
HywWEL himself to Rome, there to receive the papal approba- 
tion and endorsement, is hardly less striking than the story of 
the English Magna Charta: and the fact that this code remained 
as the fixed law of the realm down to the period when the 
Welsh surrendered their independence to Edward I. of England, 
is abundant proof of its extraordinary value. No one can read 
it, in its various branches, without being led to see in it as in a 
mirror a remarkable illustration, not merely of the moral temper 
of the Cymry nine centuries ago, but also of the high degree 
of development which their language had then attained as an 
expression and index of their intellectual life. 

But our chief concern with this Hywelian code relates to the 
unique provisions made in it for the protection and support of 
the bardic order. In it the bards were divided into three 
classes, according to their skill and understanding: the Zistedd- 
fod, or concourse of bards for the purpose of poetic competi- 
tion, was established by law: the Pencerdd, or Chief of Song, 
attained his office by regal appointment, and his salary and 
privileges and immunities were carefully prescribed. He re- 
ceived at his installation a harp which he was never to part with, 
and at every public festival it was his duty to sing in poetic 
strains in honor of his lord. Other duties, such as the preser- 
vation of royal and princely genealogies, the imparting of 





3A splendid copy of the ‘Laws of Hywel Dda’ with an English translation has been 
published during this century by the British Government,—edited by an accomplished 
Welsh scholar, ANgzURIN Owen, 
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instruction to noble youths, and assistance in the management 
of civil affa'rs, were also assigned him. In general, the poet 
laureate of England with his special place and remunerations is 
but a feekle representative of the Pencerdd in the good old days 
of Hywevt Dpa. 

Under such nurture, poetry became from the tenth century 
onward a nat‘onal art and a national passion. We see indeed 
after the death of HYWeEL the return of internal rivalries and 
distractions, the struggles of various aspirants after the supreme 
authority, the successive invasions of the national domain by 
Scot and Gwyddel, by Saxon and Norman, and other similar 
causes tend ng to repress the national culture not merely in this 
but in every form. Still there survived, as the interesting //7n- 
evarium of GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS shows us, much of the old 
poetic and literary spirit. In the earlier half of the twelfth 
century we discover what WILLIAMs in his ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Welshmen’ styles a great reformation 
under GRUFFYDD AB CYNAN, one of the most celebrated 
princes of North Wales,—a_ reformation or reconstruction, 
during which Welsh literature reached a high degree of perfec- 
ton, and a brilliant succession of poets appeared extending 
down to the close of the national independence in the century 
following. The poetical productions of this period are too 
numerous to receive more than a passing notice in this cursory 
sketch. There are still extant three poems by MEILIR, one of 
them a re.narkable ode, full of elevated religious sentiment and 
written in his old age on the “ Marw Ysgafn,” the placid dying 
of the bard: twelve by GWALCHMAI, of which the most noted 
are the ode to OWAIN GWYNEDD, prince of North Wales, and a 
hymn to nature, so skillful in diction, so flowing in its melody, 
and so lofty in thought and aspiration, that it has not improperly 
been compared with what WorDsworTH has written on the 
same theme: a larger number by CyNDDELW, who was fitly 
called Prydydd Mawr, the great poet, and whose fame sur- 
passes that of any contemporary both for mastery of the lan- 
guage and for rhythmic grace and power: five by E1n1on, the 
son of GWALCHMAI, and an inheritor of the rare genius of his 
father: eight by HywEL AaB OWAIN GwyNEDD, prince as well as 
poet, who sang of war and love with a peculiar grace and charm 
alike of fancy and of rhythmic expression: and finally two by 
OwAIN CyFEILI0G, a Welsh prince celebrated alike in war and 
literature, a patron of bards and himself a bard of great promi- 
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nence and excellence. One of the two odes of CYFEILIOG is 
entitled the ‘‘ Hirlas,” and is in substance a princely song of 
welcome to the chieftains who have shared with him ina recent 
victory. The Air/as was a drinking-horn, long and blue, rim- 
med with silver, and capable of containing a large libation: and 
the poet imagines his noble guests gathered around him at the 
table in his own palace, and bids his cup-bearer fill the horn, 
and carry it round from warrior to warrior, while he sings the 
praises of each, their valor, their loyalty, their successes and 
triumphs, in strains of peculiarly graceful melody. Those who 
have fallen in battle are also celebrated in appropriate verse ; 
and the horn goes round and round, until all have tasted the 
flowing mead, and have received the royal commendation, when 
the poem concludes with the words: 
‘* Now, my boy, thy task is o’er: 

Thou shalt fill the horn no more. 

Long may the King of kings protect 

And crown with bliss my friends elect ; 

Where liberty and truth reside, 

And virtue, truth’s immortal bride, 

There may we altogether meet, 

And former times renew in converse sweet !”’ 

Two things may properly attract our attention before we leave 
this interesting period: the large infusion of Christian thought 
and feeling, and the special prominence given to music, in con- 
junction with these poetic productions. Mr. GLADSTONE in 
in his address at the national Eisteddfod held at Wrexham this 
autumn spoke with enthusiasm of the Welsh as a deeply religi- 
ous people—a religious people from the time when they har- 
bored the old Christian religion in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries, while it was driven out of the great bulk of English 
counties. The tribute is justly paid, and he who reads the 
‘Marw Ysgafn’ of MFILIR or the religious poems of CYNDDELW, 
or even the “ Hirlas” of CyFEIL10G, will not fail to see that at 
that period at least if not before, Christianity had wrought 
itself permanently and inextricably into the conviction and life 
of the people. 

The harp also had by this time taken the place of honor 





4 One who has journeyed along the Welsh coast from Conway round through Bangor 
and Caernarvon, by Harlech to Aberystwyth aad beyond, and has seen the old castle ruins 
perched like eagles on many a high hill or craggy summit overlooking the sea, much like 
those that make the Rhine so beautiful as well as historic a river, cannot fail to have had 
some new impressions as to the manner in which these old Welsh prinees and chieftains 
lived and flourished in their strong abodes seven centuries ago. 
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which it has ever since held as the elect instrument of music 
among the Welsh. Is there not a suggestive key to some of 
the special qualities in any race or nation, to be discovered in 
what we find to be their favorite instruments of music? The 
barbaric monotone of the drum, the thin whistle of the fife, the 
blatant outcry of the bugle, the wheezy droning of the bag- 
pipe,—are they not all indicative of elements and tendencies 
inherent constitutionally in the people who adopt and cherish 
them severally as their chosen mode of instrumental! melody ? 
The Hebrew and the Welsh have found their musical ear best 
satisfied with the harp; and of the two nationalities the latter 
has been by far the most constant and enthusiastic in its devo- 
tion. To praise the harp, to sing of its graceful form and 
tender melodies, to extol it above all other instruments of music, 
has ever been a grateful task to the Cymric music. One of the 
poets speaks of it as having: 

‘**Jaith enaid ar ei thannau:”’ 

(The language of the soul on its strings.) 


and another declares with enthusiasm that there are 


‘Mil o leisiau melysion. 
Mél o hyd ym mhola hon.”’ 


(A thousand sweet voices, all of them honey, 
Incarnate in this.) 


and a third, remembering perchance that the harp is the only 
instrument that finds mention in the apocalyptic descriptions of 
heaven, sings of it, 
‘*Odlau saint yw adlais hon, 
Llais yn fawl Ilys nefolion.”’ 


(Its notes are as the odes of the sanctified : 
It is a voice in the praise of the court of the heavenly ones.) 


From the twelfth century onward, we find the harp en- 
throned in the Welsh heart, and sounding its mellow strains 
in the public Aisteddfod, in the halls and feasts of the nobles, 
and even among the common people, as the elect instrument of 
the nation. The Fisteddfod also, or general congress or con- 
vention of bards and literary men, which had been instituted 
as early as the eighth or tenth century, became after the twelfth 
one of the established institutions of the land. Full provision 
was made for it by law; gifts and prizes were furnished by 
the reigning princes ; its annual convocations were attended by 
enthusiastic thousands, and its honors were sought with as much 
eagerness as ever animated warriors on the field of battle. Of 
the bards of the period extending from the twelfth to the close 
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of the fourteenth century, we have the names of more then 
sixty whose productions have been preserved, and of nearly as 
many more whose writings have wholly perished w th the lapse 
of time. Many scores of manuscript volumes of Cymric poetry 
belonging to this period, are still in ex’stence, though w-th'n the 
last two centuries, several important collectons have been 
destroyed by accidental conflagrations; the Héngwrt Col- 
lection alone is said to contain four hundred such volumes. 
And while the number of acknowledged bards steadily in- 
creased, the range of their themes increased also; war, espe- 
cially after the fusion of Wales with England early in the cen- 
tury, ceased to be the main topic of song. With the reign of 
peace, and the civilizing changes that followed the better estab- 
lishment of civil order, and especially with the more and more 
dominant influence of religion, Welsh poetry came to cover a 
much wider field, and to present itself to view in forms at once 
more varied and much more elaborate. 

It would be a pleasant task to speak of some among the 
more conspicuous poets of this eara, and especially of Darypp 
AB Gwi!LyM, with his hundred songs to his beloved Morrupp, 
his beautiful ode to the nightingale, his many hymns of nature 
and of devotion. GwytyM has been styled the Can.br'an 
PETRARCH, and a high authority has said that no modern poets 
sing more sweetly of the woodland, the wild flowers, the voice 
of birds, and the other charms of external nature. It would be 
pleasant also to carry your thought onward into the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and to bring into view the rapidly 
increasing mass of Welsh literature, the st.ll greater elaborate- 
ness and richness and power of the national poetry, the growth 
of theological and religious productions, illustrative of the won- 
derful change which Christianity had wrought in the heart and 
life of the people. It would be stil! more pleasant to speak 
even in outline of what has transpired in the intellectual life of 
the principality of Wales during the past three hundred years :— 
to tell the story of other poets even greater than those already 
named; of modern authors whose productions are worthy of a 
wider range than a principality so small could furnish; of the 
great preachers of Wales such as CHRISTMAS EVANS and JOHN 
ELIAS, whose power in the pulpit as exhibited in their terse 
and potent diction, their graphic imagery, their poetic and 
oratorical skill, their religious faith and fervor, has never been 
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surpassed in modern times.5; to describe particularly those 
peculiarities of Welsh poetry, its remarkable rhythm and grace, 
the sweetness of its melody, its varied and difficult measures, 
its singular alliteration (cynghanedd) or repetition of certain 
letters within the lines, as well as its facile rhyming both within 
and at the close of each succeeding measure,—all of which com- 
bine to give it a unique place in the poetry either of ancient or of 
modern times. 

But at this point the stream widens and widens, so that one 
can hardly see from shore to shore. Craving your indulgence 
therefore, Gentlemen of the Association, I venture in closing 
this cursory address to make some brief plea for the closer 
study of the Welsh language and literature, and for the eleva- 
ting of that literature and language to a far higher place than is 
generally accorded to it. PROFESSOR Rkys in his lectures on 
“Celtic Heathendom,” quotes a distinguished German scholar 
as saying that the great attraction of Keltic philology consists 
in the fact that every haul of the net, without exception, brings 
in arich spoil. And Ruys himself broadens the assertion so 
as to make it include Keltic archzology, myth, h'story and 
religion, as well as Keltic speech. It is to be remembered that 
this old Cymraeg has preserved its integrity and vitality through 
- a long period and in defiance of most serious besetments, and is 
at this hour not only richer in its vocabulary, more cultivated in 
form, more available and effective in common use, but also more 
ardently loved, more enthusiastically spoken than ever before ; 
in the highest sense a living language still, and destined even in 
the presence of English laws, English commerce, English cul- 
ture, to be spoken and written within its mountain home, it may 
be for centuries to come. It is also to be remembered that in 
comparison with the fading speech of the Gwyddel and the Scot, 
-or the other kindred dialects of the original Keltic tongue, or 
indeed with the other languages of northern Europe, the Welsh is 
still eminently a productive language, with a vigorous and 
rapidly developing literature, not in the department of poetry 
alone, but likewise in biography and history, in various branches 
of theology doctrinal and practical, and to some extent even in 
fiction and romance. Furthermore, the many close relations in 
sound, in form, in grammatical structure and in other aspects, 
which this Keltic tongue sustains to those more conspicuous 
languages that are indigenous in central and in eastern Europe, 


5 ‘Some of the Great Preachers of Wales,’ by Rev. Owen Jones, M. A. 
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tend largely to increase the claim it presents to scholarly 
attention and study. Nor is this claim lessened but rather 
vastly increased if we take into the account also its remark- 
able affinities with those ancient languages,—the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin— from which the other modern tongues of 
the European continent have derived so large a proportion of 
their vocabulary, their structure, and their value as media of 
cultivated thought. To a language so remarkable as this in 
both its nature and its relations, a language at once ancient and 
modern, an Association such as yours, Gentlemen, cannot turn 
a languid eye or an indifferent ear. 








1.— The Rhetorical Tendency in Undergraduate Courses. 
By MORTON W. EASTON, Pu. D., 

PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, AND INSTRUCTOR IN 
FRENCH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 
In the undergraduate classes in modern languages, there is a 

certain line of work to be pursued by every teacher, whatever 

be the further details to which his taste, the direction of his own 
private studies, or his conception of the demands of his chair 
may lead him to give most emphasis. This line of work, briefly 
stated, consists in teaching such matters, lexical and grammati- 
cal, as are needed for the purpose of simple translation, from the 

English or into the English. 

But every teacher, with the slightest tinge of enthusiasm, will 
do something more. He may prefer to give much time to 
the scientific study of the growth of the forms and syntax. This 
kind of work should be neglected by no one. Or his work may 
be chiefly rhetorical, using the word in a very wide and perhaps 
partly inaccurate sense, his course being conducted as an “Arts” 
course, according to the older conception of the scope and pur- 
pose of the courses in the classical tongues. Since I believe 
that this latter line of work is coming to be neglected, it has 
seemed to me worth while to put in a brief plea in its behalf, as 
something that should be the central point in our undergraduate 
instruction, and moreover formally emphasized in our post- 
graduate courses. 

No one can doubt that the scientific study of the growth of the 
forms and syntax of the modern languages must, in the near 
future, be pursued, and should be pursued, with even more 
energy and enthusiasm than at present. There are not wanting 
indications that the comparative philology of the ancient and 
the extinct branches of Indo-germanic speech is soon to seek 
from the philology of the modern tongues the key to some of 
its numerous unsolved problems, and I, for one, look to modern 
Romance and Germanic philology for the antidote to much of 
the dogmatism of nearly all of the best recent work in the 
remoter field. It is only in the full records of the modern lan- 
guages that are to be found ample illustration of all the varieties 
of phonetic processes, real and not hypothetical. Here and 
here alone is afforded a firm basis for reasoning upon the incep- 
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tion of dialects, and furthermore upon the very important ques- 
tions relating to the tendency to variation on the part of the 
individual, and the manner in which he is influenced by the 
community in which he lives. Just as the chemistry and biology 
of the fossil is founded upon the processes observed in living 
organisms, so must the deductions of the philology of the mod- 
ern tongues become the norm for the past. 

I have felt it necessary to speak in this emphatic manner of 
the immense and growing importance of Romance and Ger- 
manic linguistics, lest any one should misunderstand the import 
of what I am about to say. 

The proper function of the teacher of the undergraduate is of 
a different, and in some respects, of a higher order. To use the 
terminology of college faculties, he should be, preéminently, a 
teacher in the “ Department of Arts.” He should have to do 
with the thought embodied in the texts read by his class, and 
with the literary form, national and individual, in which this 
thought finds expression. He is a member of the guild of lit- 
erature, and it is only as such, and not as an imperfect imitator 
of the teachers of the exact sciences that he, or the teacher 
of any other tongue, dead as well as living, can attain to the 
true dignity of his post. Above all, the circumstances of the 
present time make it more than ever incumbent upon him to 
take this view of his function. 

At no time in modern history has purely literary culture fallen 
so low as at present. The devotion paid to the physical sciences 
and, quite recently, to sociology, seem to have absorbed well- 
nigh all the energy of this decade. Apart from writers of fiction, 
how short the list of English, French and German authors read 
for their form! And, even in fiction, English writers, during 
the last three or four years, have come to subordinate every- 
thing to the interest of the plot; a condition of things of which 
the detective novel is the natural outcome. 

The friends of Greek and Latin regard these branches of 
study as the main stronghold of culture. May it be long before 
Greek is dropped from our rosters, and yet it may be seriously 
questioned whether the teachers of Greek and Latin are not 
evacuating their post.—Archzology, studied not as a branch of 
zsthetics, but as a historical science only; comparative phil- 
ology of a kind that knows nothing but phonetics and rarely 
takes into account the meaning of a form, and, I may add, is 
in this unfaithful even to history; historical disquisitions talking 
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of the growth of institutions and then absolutely silent as to 
their soc:al value (all in themselves, and, as far as they go, signs, 
to be sure, of a healthful activity) seem to be usurping the 
entire attention of most scholars. Where, in all the vast mass 
of recent philological literature are we to look for any trace of 
the general study of HOMER as the divine poet? Greek and 
Latin have been infected by the exclusive impulse to weigh, 
measure and count. This work must indeed be done; the 
archaic Aphrodite must be studied by every one who would 
rightly understand the work of the best period, but all this 
study of origins, in whatever field we find it, is work of a partly 
ephemeral and in one sense of a lower order and should be 
regarded merely as the road to something else. We could 
make scholars in this way who should remain essentially bar- 
barians. 

I repeat it, philology, in neither the ancient nor the modern 
field, has anything to gain in contending with the methods of 
physics and biology, if we are to stop short with them. In 
physical and biological science it is possible, in the first place, 
to reason with a great degree of precision, and then every 
advance opens up a wider and more inspiring landscape. We 
can hardly say so much for the science of language; it is not 
an exact science, and its deductions run out into an infinity of 
petty detail. Any one who has had the opportunity of conduct- 
ing classes capable of comparing mere linguistics with physics, 
or biology, knows well that, when the two are thus directly 
brought into contract, it is but little to the advantage of the 
former. What should we say. of the teacher of psychology who 
should confine his work to the anatomical tissues of the brain 
and nerves? No! to stop here is to relinquish our distinctive 
claims to respectful attention. Language is an art; it is not 
merely the product of certain historical factors, it is an art, and 
the study of its application as an art is worthy of our best 
energies as educators of undergraduates. 

Let me reiterate that nothing can be farther from my mind 
than to depreciate a kind of work in which my position as 
teacher of comparative philology requires me to spend my life 
and yet, if I must choose between the two extremes, I prefer 
the rhetoricians of the first quarter of this century to the living 
scholar who cares for nothing but rotation, palatalization and 
vowel absorption, and never stops to ask what are the special 
artistic uses to which the language, as shaped by these processes, 
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is applicable. We must unite the two; one to preponderate in 
our postgraduate schools and the other in our undergraduate 
courses. But in neither department are we to forget that the 
study of the stem is to lead to the better understanding of the 
flower and the fruit. 

Now, if we contrast the position of the teacher of Greek and 
Latin with that of the teacher of the modern tongues, we shall 
easily find some reasons why the latter should feel himself more 
particularly drawn towards this treatment of his material, and 
why he may hope for even a greater measure of success. I 
shall be brief, for I believe that I am telling a twice-told tale. 
In the first place, for a rapidly increasing number of students, 
the instructions in the modern languages is the only source of 
culture in the academical course. There is in physical and 
biological science room enough to develop all the mental powers, 
those of the imagination’as well as the logical powers, and yet 
the perhaps unavoidable professional tendency of the scientific 
departments of our colleges and universities is to convert men 
into mere wheels in the social machine, useful and active wheels, 
no doubt, but wheels nevertheless. In our recitation rooms, if 
anywhere, must be given the impulse that is to lead to the for- 
mation of a well-rounded man, one not only able to discharge 
his professional duties in a useful and lucrative manner, but also 
able to sympathize with all that vast field of thought and 
emotion subsumed in the old expression “ the humanities.” 

Secondly, the work of the modern language teacher is far 
more certain of immediate success. Very few undergraduate 
students of THUCYDIDES can give a clear account of the zsthetic 
value of the Greek period; still fewer, if any, attain to any real 
understanding of the stylistic features of THUCYDIDES himself. 
To the undergraduate, Lystas, DEMOSTHENES and THUCYDIDES 
differ merely as hard, harder, hardest. Nor does the fault lie 
altogether with the instructor. But in French, or German, our 
advanced classes attain, or may attain, to some degree of per- 
ception of both the national and the personal characteristics of 
the author in their hands. They may be taught too feel them, 
to enjoy them, and, more than that, they may be taught to point 
out the precise source of their enjoyment to others. Few senior 
classes relish ARISTOPHANES or PLAUTUS; even a freshman 
class will enjoy a bright French comedy. 

But the modern languages, though able to hold their own as 
means of “education,” can do this only by the study of larger 
literary wholes, as distinguished from that study of the single 
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period, or group of periods, possible in one recitation of the 
single student. A Greek period, considered simply as afford- 
ing material for mental drill, is incomparably richer than any- 
thing in French, German or English. No modern language 
possesses anything approaching its wonderful, even varying 
adaptation of form to local significance. A brief passage from 
THUCYDIDES, compared with one of equal length from Gipson, 
is like a masterpiece in color compared with a sketch done in 
chalk. And yet, the modern manages, in the end, to say or at 
least to imply as much. Modern thought and modern books 
are in no whit inferior to ancient thought and ancient books. 
Our lyric is superior to the ancient. In history, the wide com- 
pass possible to the modern, has produced many books better 
worth the student’s attention than THucypipEs. Our drama is 
in no wise inferior to the Greek, either in comedy or tragedy. 
But in all these departments, the literary value of the modern 
must often be sought in passages of a certain length rather than 
in the detached period. 

You may give whatever name you will to the department of 
work whose claims I have been advancing. Perhaps it includes 


much more than properly appertains to the chair of rhetoric. 
Call it what you will, it will, I hope, find its proper place in our 
faculties of philology. No postgraduate student deserves a 
postgraduate degree who does not, in addition to showing a 
thorough knowledge of the historical development of a tongue, 
render a good account of the spirit of the documents involved 
and of their artistic or esthetic value. 





I].—Dante’s Paradiso: Cantos XXIV-XX V1. 
By EDWARD L. WALTER, Pu. D., 
PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF M!CHI- 
GAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

The xxivth, xxvth and xxvith books of the ‘Paradiso’ consist 
chiefly of what has always been something of a puzzle to me, 
the examination of DANTE by PETER, JAMES and JOHN, on 
Faith, Hope and Love. The allegory of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ 
clear enough in its main outlines, becomes matter for endless 
discussion as soon as we descend into details, but nowhere else, 
so far as I have observed, is there any difficulty in interpreting 
the general significance of so large a body of verse as these 
three books, if we take the literal sense, or in adapting it to 
some one theory, if we take the allegorical sense. The fact that 
I do not find any discussion of this puzzling examination in the 
DANTE literature accessible to me, has made me somewhat 
fearful of committing an offense very common in the study of 
all masterpieces in all literatures; but I console myself by the 
reflection, that in the vast number of DANTE students who have 
found difficulties where none existed, I should feel myself in 
good company. 

Let me briefly recall the situation which seems to me in need 
of explanation. DANTE has passed through the horrors of 
Hell, he has climbed the hill of Purgatory, he has seen the tem- 
poral and the eternal fires, he has walked in the earthly Para- 
dise, he has drunk of Lethe and Eunoe, after having suffered 
the reproaches of BEATRICE and gazed upon the mystic pro- 
cession of the Church. He has ascended into the heavens, 
passing from one heaven to another by the sweet power which 
comes from the eyes of BEATRICE, and has now reached the 
heaven of the fixed stars, where abide the Apostles and Saints 
of the Old and New Testaments. The Divine Rose, which had 
been on earth the hostelry of our desire, had followed into the 
Empyrean its own seed, and after it each white gleam had 
reached upward with its summit to reveal to the dazzled poet 
its deep affection for MARy. Thus stretching out towards the 
Mother of Christ, they sung in seraphic tones, “ Regina Coeli.” 

Then BEaTRICcE, his faithful guide through the glories of 
heaven, beseeches the company elect to the great supper of the 
Lamb benedight, to bedew somewhat him to whom the Grace 
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of God has given a foretaste of what falls from their tables. The 
flames revolve in ecstasy, and from one of the blessed carols 
comes forth a happy fire of supreme brightness. Him, the 
light of St. PETER, BEATRICE implores to examine DANTE on 
points light and grave concerning the faith by means of which 
he walked. upon the seawater. 
“If he love well, and hope well, and believe, 

From thee ’tis hid not; for thou hast thy sight 

There where depicted everything is seen. 

But since this kingdom has made citizens 

By means of the true faith, to glorify it 

*Tis well he have the chance to speak thereof.” 

Then PETER asks the poet what is faith, why PAUL defines it 
as the substance of things hoped for, whether he has it in his 
possession, whence he obtained it, what authorizes him to con- 
sider the Old and New Testaments as divine, what assured him 
that the miracles there recounted ever took place, and finally 
asks him to state what he believes. When DANTE had finished 
his confession, the apostolic light gives him its benediction, even 
as a lord embraces his servant from whom he hears what 
pleaseth him. Into the faith that maketh all souls known to 
God, thus entered DANTE. 

Now the baron who draws so many pilgrims to Galicia, left 
the group whence PETER had come, and was besought by 
BEATRICE to examine the poet concerning hope. So JAMEs 
asks what hope is, what degree of hope was his, whence he 
obtained it, and what he hopes for. “ Sperent in te” resounded 
from on high, and all the heavenly carols answered responsive 
to the words. 

Now issued from that same band a light of such exceeding 
brightness that the poet became as one who by seeing the sun 
doth become sightless. It was the light of him who was elected 
from the cross to the great office. JOHN asks him to what his 
soul is aimed, who aimed it at such a target, if other cords 
besides draw him to God. At his satisfactory answer, a sweet 
song resounded throughout heaven, “ Holy, Holy, Holy!” and 
the radiance of BEATRICE chased from before his eyes every 
mote, and he saw better than before. Now from the light of 
the first soul that ever was created, from the light of Adam, he 
besought an answer to the doubts that beset him concerning 
divers matters, and his doubts were sct at rest. Then began 
all Paradise to sing, ‘‘ Glory, glory, glory to Father, Son and 
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Spirit,” and the melody made the poet inebriate, forcing its way 
into the soul by sight as well as by hearing, for it seemed a 
smile of the universe. There follow upon this the magnificent 
denunciations by PETER of the corruptions of the Holy See, in 
which I find no special difficulty. All that follows seems to me 
to enter more easily into the general scheme of the poem than 
these examinations on theological dogmas. 

For consider; DANTE is in Heaven; as far as any knowledge 
of these things is necessary to enter there, his presence alone 
was sufficient evidence of his orthodoxy. Moreover, the faithful, 
even in Purgatory, are practically secure against all assaults of 
spiritual enemies ; even they who in Ante-Purgatory were wait- 
ing until the time should arrive when should begin the work 
proper of their purification, delayed by their contumacy while 
in life, were guarded at night by two angels, who put to flight 
the serpent that gave to Eve the bitter food. Even those who 
in the first circle of Purgatory are purified of their pride, have 
no need to pray for themselves, that they be delivered from 
temptation, but only for them whom they have left behind. If 
the sufferers in Purgatory were safe, how much more the blessed 
in Paradise, who enjoy the sight of God himself? 

DANTE, to be sure, is in the literal sense, a living man among 
the dead, and as such may perhaps be thought subject to temp- 
tation when he shall return to earth. But he is one who had by 
the grace of God a foretaste of what falls from the table of the 
the company elect to the great supper of the Lamb benedight, 
who as the Emperor of Heaven had willed, had found himself 
face to face with His Counts in the most secret chamber. 
Moreover, nearly all those with whom he speaks in Purgatory 
and Paradise, MANFRED, BUONCONTE, GUINICELLI, JUSTINIAN, 
CACCIAGUIDA, assume the return of DANTE to the world after 
the completion of his tremendous journey, with purified moral 
perceptions as well as with purified mental vision. 

It is too repeatedly affirmed that there is no need in Paradise 
of question and answer, as far as the saints are concerned. 

‘Not that our knowledge may be greater made 
By speech of thine, but to accustom thee 
To tell thy thirst, that we may give thee drink,”’ 
says BEATRICE, and DANTE thereupon makes his request 
of CACCIAGUIDA, to whom all things contingent are visible 
in the eternal aspect, concerning his future life. And in the 
very passage I am discussing, BEATRICE declares that from 
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St. Peter is not hidden if DANTE love well, hope well 
and believe, but he must be given the means to speak of 
the true faith, which makes citizens of Paradise. It might seem 
at first sight as if this answered the question, as far at least as 
the literal sense was concerned, but if so, it is an answer which 
is itself in need of an interpretation, like too many of the solu- 
tions we get in this world to more important and puzzling 
problems than this. For it is hardly a satisfactory answer to 


my wonder at this strange demand, to expound in Heaven itself 


some rather difficult theological questions, a demand addressed 
to a living man, brought by the special and astounding grace of 
God through the torments of Hell and the pains of Purgatory 
and the lower spheres of Heaven, until he is ready to enter into 
the very presence of God Himself,—addressed to such a man 
by beatified creatures who see by direct vision of the face of 
God, not only the fullness of those virtues of which they ask 
DANTE to tell, but also what DANTE himself will answer to 
their demand ; it is no satisfactory answer to my wonder, to say 
that they want to give him a chance to tell what he knows. 
When we ask questions, not for our own information, but that 
another may speak, it must be for his good, or at least that 
some good may come to’some other being or to some cause. 
DANTE did not need this chance because of any doubt concern- 
ing his progress in the heavenly regions, for this was practi- 
cally assured. That his “immense affection” was somewhat 
bedewed from that fount whence the saints always dring, by 
this chance to affirm his faith, hope and love, cannot be doubtful 
after the prayer of BEATRICE; but—‘‘somewhat bedewed,” 
was it worth while to spend three books in reciting what should 
be only “somewhat” gratifying to his immense affection ? 

3ut is there any cause for the sake of which it might seem 
more probable that this declaration was desirable? The glory 
of God, no doubt, requires mortals always to ascribe praise to 
him, even in Heaven, but there again the mere fact of the 
presence of a mortal amid the splendors of Heaven, is a greater 
proof of His glory than can possibly be given by spending 
three books in defining some theological conceptions, of which 
the clear understanding must first have been furnished him, in 
part at least, by the very mediation of those who put the ques- 
tions to him. The same objection applies to supposing that the 
joy of the saints who hear him declare his faith, hope and love, 
can be the cause of their questions and of his declarations. That 
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their joy is greater from hearing him, must be supposed, but 
that it is so much greater as to make it natural to spend three 
books in recounting an examination, the result of which they 
knew perfectly well beforehand, is hard to believe. Nor is it 
easy to imagine any other cause for it. 

These then are some of the difficulties which present them- 
selves to me when I try to understand the place these three 
books hold in the plan of the poem, when taken in the literal 
sense. But if they can be explained satisfactorily in connec- 
tion with the allegorical teaching that the poem was primarily 
intended to convey, it is a matter of no very great importance 
if they do not fit in exactly with the literal sense. For though 
it is to be remembered that the literal must precede and include 
the allegorical sense, as DANTE himself tells us in the ‘Convito,’ 
it is impossible to hold any poet so strictly to account in a poem 
of so yreat a length as not to allow of inconsistencies which are 
not too gross, even of an occasional lapse of memory, if the 
essential idea is not too sharply contradicted. Moreover, in the 
allegories of some of DANTE’s masters, notably of RICHARD 
or St. Victor and of St. AUGUSTINE, as is evident from the 
elaborate analyses of the ‘De Quantitate Animae’ and of the 
‘De Contemplatione’ of the one and of the other, given by 
LuBIN in his edition of the ‘Commedia,’ there is a certain 
fluidity of conception which allowed greater variety of presen- 
tation than would be considered excusable by the more rigid 
notions of consistency of our day. This was even a matter of 
theo; Sr. AuGusTINE in the ‘Confessions’ expressly says 
that it can be argued properly that the inspired authors have 
foreseen all the truth that can be drawn from the Scriptures, or 
even if the authors themselves have not seen it, the spirit that 
inspired them has foreseen it. And DANTE himself says in the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ where he has explained the persistent recurrence 
of the number nine in connection with BEATRICE, as indicating 
that she was a miracle wrought by the Trinity, the square of 
which is nine, that perhaps others may see a more subtle reason, 
but that this satisfies him. It is obvious that this more subtle 
reason, if found, would not discredit in his judgment the expla- 
nation which he had already offered. 

We must not be surprised then if the allegory of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ assumes a different aspect, according to the position 
of him who views it. But some one of the several theories as to 
the correct interpretation of the allegory of the poem should 
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be able satisfactorily to explain this discussion of the theological 
virtues, held in Heaven itself between the saints who needed no 
enlightenment, and DANTE, who also, as they knew perfectly 
well, needed no enlightenment, at whose answers the heavenly 
hosts, to whom nothing is contingent, who knew what they 
would be before they were given, sang hymns of glory and 
praise. 

It can hardly be expected that I shall discuss at any length 
the difficult problem of the proper understanding of the alle- 
gory which is contained in the ‘Commedia.’ A thorough dis- 
cussion would demand, not only more time and patience on the 
part of those who hear me than I am bold enough to ask for, 
but also more erudition and a keener power of discrimination 
than I possess. But something must be said, if only as a guide 
in the interpretation of the passage I am discussing. 

In the first place, what is an allegory? It is important to 
remember that for the purpose of this paper we do not so much 
need to know what the modern and, as we probably flatter our- 
selves, more correct use of the word is, but what DANTE him- 
self means by the term. The word allegorical is used by 
DANTE in his letter to CAN GRANDE to include all the senses 
except the literal which can be found in any passage or incident. 
It is somewhat significant also, when we consider his relations 
to BONAVENTURA and HuGuH and RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR, 
that he calls these senses mystic? sensus, mystic meanings. 

But allegory had for DANTE a peculiar meaning of its own, 
in addition to the general meaning which he gives it. He does 
not define it in either sense further than to say that it comes 
from the Greek *4\Avios, meaning different. Nor is his use of 
the word sufficient to make his meaning perfectly clear. The be- 
ginning of the cxivth Psalm, so well known to DANTE students, 
“When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a 
people of strange language, Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel 
his dominion,” is interpreted to mean by allegory our redemp- 
tion by Christ, that is, one fact, our redemption by Christ, is 
signified by another fact, the departure of Israel out of Egypt. 
The moral sense of the same passage he declares to be the 
turning of our souls from the mourning and misery of sin to a 
state of grace, that is, we are enjoined to take a certain course 
of action by being told that another, which we are expected to 
see was analogous, was taken formerly by somebody else. The 


anagogical sense he declares to be the departure of a blessed 
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soul from the slavery of this corruption to the liberty of eternal 
glory, that is, the glorious end that awaits all the faithful is 
revealed to us by telling us the historical fact of the final depar- 
ture of an enslaved people out of Egypt. Here, as before, we 
are expected to see the analogy for ourselves. 

It is plain that DANTE, even if he recognizes a special mean- 
ing to the term allegory, uses it, or at least would not hesitate 
to use it, to include conceptions so far apart as the communica- 
tion of one fact by another, the inculcation of moral teaching 
by a historical fact, and an expression of our hopes and aspira- 
tions by the same historical fact, and that in his opinion all these 
diverse senses could properly be discovered or put into the 
same passage or book. It is easy to laugh at some of the ex- 
planations given of DANTE’s great poem; and indeed nothing 
can be further from our modern ways of thinking and express- 
ing our thoughts than such far-fetched analogies and the kind 
of ingenuity needed to find them, but the ease of our laughter 
is not always proportioned to the justness of its cause. I know 
of nothing more instructive in this respect in recent DANTE 
literature than the pages used by LuBIN in the studies prefixed 
to his edition of the ‘Commedia’ in giving a detailed account 
of some of the medizval treatises which might be expected to 
throw some light on the matter. Indeed he finds even in late 
classic times, in MACROBIUS and FULGENTIUS, the beginnings 
of this extravagant use of allegory, but he finds his best ex- 
amples in the Church Fathers, especially the mystics. He finds 
almost an absolute correspondence between the ‘ De contempla- 
tione’ of RICHARD OF ST. Victor and the ‘Commedia,’ so 
that it seems almost as if he supposes that DANTE drew from* 
the mystic the whole plan of his poem. The correspondence 
does not seem so perfect to me as to him, but he has shown 
enough to make it clear that this sort of allegory commended 
itself to DANTE’s taste, which was also plain enough from the 
letter to CAN GRANDE, where he refers to this, and to treatises 
of St. BERNARD and St. AUGUSTINE, as sufficient to shut the 
mouths of those who object to his treating of such high matters. 

Now if the ‘Convito’ contains much, if even the ‘Vita 
Nuova’ contains some things, which show this tendency to 
interpret all that is done or said, all that happens or has hap- 
pened, as intended to convey some subtle lesson to man, it is to 
be expected that in the most important work of DANTE’s life he 
should have clothed the lessons he sought to give in the mystic 
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dress, so familiar and dear to him. There are indications that 
he did not suppose that the allegory would be clear in all its 
details to everybody; if the main lesson was clear, and of that 
there can be no doubt, he could safely trust to the more culti- 
vated part of his readers, to whom teaching given in this way 


was a familiar thing, to discover the more recondite lessons that 
were hidden there. 
‘* Here, Reader, fix thine eyes well on the truth, 

For now indeed so subtile is the veil, 

Surely to penetrate within is easy.”’ 
This he says, when in Ante-Purgatory the Angels descend to 
protect the penitent souls from the serpent which came ’ twixt 
grass and flowers. And in fact it is not very difficult to see 
here that the serpent represents the tempter, and the Angels the 
divine grace and love which guard from his attack. But even 
here, so foreign is the very conception to our modern notions, 
that some commentators, not very many, ’tis true, have tried to 
give the passage a meaning directly contrary to the obvious 
one, to make DANTE tell us that the allegory here is so difficult 
that it can easily be overlooked. But if the veil of allegory is 
here so thin, in the opinion of the poet, it is evident that he 
knows that it is not everywhere so easily pierced. 

The main lesson of the ‘Commedia’ is easy to perceive, 
indeed it is hard to overlook it, for any attentive reader, even 
without the help that DANTE himself gives us, but it is interest- 
ing to hear the poet tell us in his letter to CAN GRANDE, what 
he intended or hoped to accomplish by this great and crowning 
labor of his life. The subject of the book, he tells us, is, taken 
allegorically, man, as, by merit or demerit through freedom of 
the will, he becomes subject to the justice of reward and punish- 
ment. The end of the work, both taken as a whole, and of the 
‘Paradiso’ in particular, is to remove those who live in this life 
from the state of misery and lead them to a state of felicity. 
Most of the interpretations of the ‘Commedia’ go back nat- 
urally to this declaration; so far as I know, only one is not 
founded on it, and that is the political one of Rossetti and 
Arovux. I only know this at second hand, but it is hard to 
believe that there are any of the more intelligent DANTE 
students who now hold that the political teaching of the poem, 
in the ordinary sense of the word at least, is anything more than 
secondary and incidental. I have not been able to learn in 
detail even what the theory is, and thus do not know the more 
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or less plausible grounds for assertions which are in such flagrant 
opposition, not only to the most obvious meaning of the poem, 
but to the practically unanimous interpretation of all the com- 
mentators from Boccaccio down to the beginning of this cen- 
tury. In any case, it is impossible for me to conceive, in the 
absence of distinct accounts of what their speculation is, the 
part that Paradise can play in their scheme. If it represents the 
universal power of the Emperor, and the unquestioned suprem- 
acy of Ghibelline principles, then perhaps these declarations 
concerning the faith could be supposed to represent taking the 
oath of allegiance, or something of the sort, which might seem 
important enough to warrant spending some time to describe 
them. But while it might be possible to find an explanation 
which would harmonize pretty well with the situation, the theory 
itself is so wild that it is hardly worth while to spend any time 
over it. 

It is necessary to recur to DANTE’s own explanation of his 
purpose. But how shall we explain the explanation? I do not 
need to consider at any length the theory that the poet means 
simply to warn men of the consequences of vice, to allure men 
by the rewards of virtue, so that they shall choose the service 
of God and desert the service of the Devil. Any acquaintance, 
even the most Superficial, with the ‘Convito’ and the ‘Vita 
Nuova’ and the ‘Canzoniere’ makes any such position unten- 
able. That this is taught is of course beyond question, but 
that this only is-taught, can be believed only by him who does 
not know or has forgotten that DANTE means by allegory some- 
thing more than a moral tale; certainly in DANTE’s own mind 
his great poem was not simply a more sublime “Shepherd of 
Salisbury plain.” It is certain that by some critics it is held a 
defect that DANTE has tried to put into the ‘Commedia’ more 
than a bare recital of his imaginary journey, with such wealth 
of insight and power of poetic form as could be properly there 
employed, and it is equally certain that without this narrative 
form, accompanied as it is by extraordinary vigor and depth of 
conception and execution, it could never have reached the posi- 
tion it holds in the world’s literature, however it might have been 
appreciated by critics and students. But it remains true that 
the allegory of the ‘Commedia’ contains vastly more than a 
simple admonition to men to flee from vice and pursue virtue. 
But even if it were not so, the passage I am discussing is no 
clearer. Men would certainly not be led to feel more ardor in 
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the Christian life, by hearing that they were to be examined in 
Heaven itself on points of doctrine, as had been the hero of a 
tale, which however glorious, was yet but a tale. 

To explain this problem, as well as most other problems in 


the general interpretation of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ a broader 
and deeper scheme must be found, which shall include the 
moral tale certainly, but also the more mystic interpretations of 
DANTE’S own statement of his purpose. This broader scheme 
most commentators who have treated the subject at all, have 
found or have thought that they have found. There are some 
points on which the differences are not very great. There is 
substantial unanimity as to the office of DANTE himself in the 
‘Commedia,’ perhaps also as to that of the “ Donna gentil nel 
ciel,” and of Lucia. As DANTE himself represents man, the 
reasoning animal, so the Donna gentil represents the Divine 
mercy, or prevenient grace, which moved Lucia, or illumina- 
ting grace, to send to the rescue of the wandering poet 
BEATRICE, who here must, | think, be held to represent 
effectual grace. 

But this can hardly be her office in the spheres of heaven; 
effectual grace has already done its work, the poet has no further 
need of the grace that saves, but so much the more does he 
need help to reach the perfect state, as described by St. AuGus- 
TINE and RIcHARD of St. Victor, in which the soul sees by 
intuition those truths even which are beyond or contrary to 
reason, and this help is furnished by the Divine science, by 
Theology, which itself is but the reason of man applied to 
Divine things. This double office of BEATRICE is not foreign 
to the method of DANTE’s masters in allegory, nor is it in itself 
inconsistent. The higher reason—which is but another name for 
the science of Divine things and which, without a higher light 
than nature affords, could never reach the certainty attained to 
even by the lower reason in earthly things when this higher 
light is given—becomes a most efficient, an indispensable aid to 
the attainment of the perfect state. This is the position of the 
medizval speculators, and I am not concerned with its meta- 
physical or theological correctness. 

This identification of BEATRICE with the science of theology 
goes back at least as far as BENVENUTO DA IMOLA, and her 
identification with effectual grace dates at least as far back as 
Boccaccio, and seems to me still to explain most consistently 
and satisfactorily her position in the allegory. She receives the 
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poet from VERGIL, after his freewill has been declared free, 
upright and sound, and VERGIL disappears. Thus when the 
lower reason, which deals only with what the human powers 
unaided can resolve, has done its work, when the cardinal vir- 
tues, whose symbols were already seen in the four stars which 
shone upon the travelers at the foot of the mount of Purgatory, 
have become the sure possession of man, there still remains for 
his attainment what can be given him by tne higher reason 
alone, he still needs to be prepared for the perfect state of con- 
templation, and this preparation can be given him by the science 
of Divine things alone. BEATRICE turns over the poet, when 
at last the Empyrean itself is reached, and the presence of God 
is to be revealed to him, to St. BERNARD of Clairvaux, the 
contemplator. So the science of Divine things, which, though 
aided by supernatural light, must still proceed by faith and not 
by sight, gives way, as St. BERNARD himself shows in the 
treatise referred to by DANTE, to the intelligence, to the /uce 
intellettual, which needs not to investigate, and which, when 
attained, leaves nothing wanting to our blessedness. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to consider the significance 
of the other figures of the ‘Commedia’; what Srarius, 
MATELDA, CaTo, and the other personages who seem to be 
connected with the allegory are intended to represent, can have 
very little bearing upon determining the significance in the 
allegory of the examination which I am discussing. So much 
the more need is there to fix upon the meaning to be given to 
the chief figure himself, to the poet who tells the tale. That he 
represents man is scarcely to be doubted; that this representa- 
tion of man in general gives us many details which are applica- 
ble only to DANTE the poet, is beyond question. How can we 
reconcile these two facts, and further bring them into harmony 
with DANTE’s oft-cited declaration, that the end of his poem 
was to remove living men from the state of misery, and to lead 
them to a state of felicity ? 

This end can be attained either by showing men the punish- 
ments of vice and the rewards of virtue, in which may be 
included, as well as the material sufferings and joys, the internal 
unrest and tranquillity that attend upon the pursuit of vice and 
virtue ; or by exhortations addressed to that sense of right and 
wrong that may be presumed to exist in every man born and 
brought up under the teachings of the Christian religion; or by 
simply stating the way in which one has already escaped from 
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the slavery of misery and reached the freedom of felicity. No 
doubt all these methods are used in the ‘Commedia’; the bare 
recital of what the poet saw, contains the warning and admo- 
nition; the exhortations, not numerous enough to turn the 
poem into a sermon, are meant to be of no slight importance in 
leading the reader into the ways of virtue; but the most im- 
portant way, because addryssed only to those who have intel- 
lectual and spiritual insight sufficiently keen to pierce through 
the veil of allegory which enshrouds it, is that in which is 
described the process by which one soul has already been puri- 
fied and disposed to mount upward to the stars, and there had 
tarried until his desire and will were equally turned by the love 
that moves the sun and the other stars. This method depends 
for its success, not only on the insight of those with whom it is 
employed, but also on the clearness of the presentation. 

It will not do for us to judge on this point from our own 
habits and opinions in respect to the use of allegory. It is not 
easy for us to put ourselves into the frame of mind which was 
so common then, and which is illustrated, to go no farther than 
DANTE himself, in the disposition to give his cazzon? and son- 
nets a more forlorn and widowed appearance, by making his 
analyses precede instead of following, in his discovery of the 
singular frequency of the number nine in connection with 
BEATRICE, and in its explanation. Those who seek only for 
literary excellence can but be thankful that DANTE did not 
descend to the puerilities of personification of which medizval 
literature is so full. Allegory has not flourished in literature 
since LEssING dealt it such a vigorous blow in the ‘ Laokoon,’ 
and I certainly rejoice at it; great as is the intellectual and 
moral power shown in the allegory of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
if the poem depended upon these alone for its influence, it 
would long since have been lost to all but scholars and critics. 
“Tt is because,” as an English critic says of another poet, “he 
appeals with perfect directness to the heart, the fancy and even 
to the ear, that he lives. If he did not do this successfully, 
winningly, with phrases and fancies that haunt the memory, 
that mingle with our musings on love and death and day and 
night, he would be a failure ; an artist with an esoteric jargon.” 
But the allegory is there, and a careful study of it by those who 
are not insensible to the other and more obvious beauties, can 
only increase for them its power and its beauty. 

Now what gives this additional power and beauty is, in my 
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‘ opinion, the extraordinary force and truth with which is set forth 
the medizeval theory of the process by which man is rescued 
from vice and sin, and carried forward until that perfect state is 
reached, to which it was held man could attain. Like all great 
ideas, so this must have contained a large element of truth to 
secure such universal acceptance, however its statement may 
have been colored by forms of expression which seem to us 
often misleading and are certainly obsolete. 

The Empyrean in the poem must then represent the attain- 
ment of this perfect state, and the nine spheres through which 
the poet passes before reaching the very presence of God, the 
last stages of preparation for it, during which, as the mystics 
teach, the soul is fortified by the higher reason, the science of 
of Divine things, until it can bear the sight of the Most High, 
until it can both see and know the truth which is not only 
beyond the lower reason, but contrary to it. This point is 
reached when the theological virtues, Faith, Hope and Love, 
have been fully grasped, when the lower reason can do no more, 
when all that remains to complete the perfection of the soul can 
be secured only by the free grace of God. Thus St. BERNARD, 
who is in the ‘Commedia,’ as in the books of the Church 
Fathers, the Contemplator, the representative of the Vita 
Contemplativa, beseeches MARY for so much power that with 
his eyes he may uplift himself towards the uttermost salvation, 
that she would scatter from him every cloud of mortality, so that 
the chief pleasure be displayed to him. And from that time for- 
ward, what the poet saw was greater than our discourse, and 
even the memory yielded to such excess. The keenness of the 
living ray, he says, would have bewildered him, if his eyes had 
been but averted from it. Hence he was bolder to bear, and 
fixed his sight upon the Light Eternal, so that his seeing was 
consumed. This must mean, as I think is certain from the com- 
parisons made by LuBIN with St. BERNARD and RICHARD OF 
Sr. Victor, that the soul which has reached the perfect state 
sees by direct vision the truths which by souls less advanced in 
Divine things must either be accepted on authority, or reached 
by a laborious effort of ratiocination. 

Now this state has been reached, or nearly so, when, in the 
heaven of the fixed stars, DANTE is examined by PETER, JAMES 
and JOHN, on Faith, Hope and Love. And in fact, what inter- 
venes between this scene and that where DANTE, turning in the 
Empyrean to inquire of BEATRICE of things concerning which 
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he was in suspense, beheld an old man, clad like the glorious 
people? Afier PETER’s denunciations of the corruptions of the 
Papacy, the poet directs one last look at the earth, at the sug- 
gestion of BEATRICE, and sees its littleness, as of a petty 
threshing-floor. So never is the absolute littleness of earthly 
things so apparent as when the soul is about to be severed from 
them permanently,*y absorption in the contemplation of Divine 
things. Then he ascends wita his guide into the Primum 
Mobile, where he gazes upon the Angelic Hierarchy circling 
around the Divine centre. BEATRICE explains to him the 
order of that hierarchy, and its correspondence to the nine 
spheres of Paradise. She tells him of the creation of the 
angels, of the rebellion of some among them, and of their fall. 
All of these things are subjects with which the discursive reason 
cannot deal, or at best can only consider them after data which 
must be furnished by authority. He ascends with his guide 
into the Empyrean, to the light intellectual replete with love. 
No sooner had this living light flashed around him, than he 
perceived himself to be uplifted over his own power. Then 
came the new vision of the River of Light and of the Celestial 
Rose, which are foreshadowing prefaces of the truth, not diffi- 
cult in itself, but only for him whose vision is defective. In the 
vastness of the Rose, his vision was not lost, but comprehended 
all the quantity and quality of that gladness. So the mind of 
him who has in his possession, by the aid of the Divine science, 
the three theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Love, can, by 
the special permission of God, look upon the symbols even of 
those truths which are not possible for him to attain by direct 
vision as yet. When DANTE turns to ask BEATRICE for a full 
understanding of the splendid and profound things that are 
unfolded to his sight, he sees her no more; BERNARD the Con- 
templator has taken her place, and by his intercession DANTE 
looks upon the very face of God. 

If this interpretation of the general plan of the ‘ Paradiso,’ 
which is essentially that of LuBIN, is correct, the explanation of 
the passage I am considering is not far to seek, especially taken 
in connection with an utterance of St. BERNARD in the very 
treatise DANTE cites as an example of how heavenly themes 
should be handled. That we feel a greater joy at saying a thing, 
says BERNARD, is a proof in favor of its truth. That when the 
discursive reason is about to resign its office to direct vision, it 
should devoutly recall the truths it has discovered, is a natural 
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termination of its activity, not because of the joy it feels at con- 
fessing its faith, though that may be great, but because that 
very joy is another and crowning proof to the humble and 
faithful soul of the truth of what it confesses. For this purpose 
three books are scarcely too much, the more as there must also 
be painted the joy of the saints over the purification of the 
intellect [/nte/lectus is the word used by St. BERNARD himself ] 
of one more of those for whose salvation they had worked and 
prayed while in this mortal life. As the whole mount of Purga- 
tory trembles when any soul, feeling itself pure, has a volition 
to rise upward, so the blessed spirits in the eighth heaven shout 
for joy, when the intellect of any man is wholly purified, and 
they express their joy. 

The appropriateness of the examiners, especially of PETER 
and JOHN, is so obviously the reason of their choice, that it 
sufficiently explains why the examination is laid in the sphere 
of the fixed stars which is imagined as the abode of the Saints 
and the Apostles of the Old and the New Testament, rather 
than in the Primum Mobile, in which is placed the Angelic 
Hierarchy, and which just precedes the final surrender of faith 
to knowledge. What is touched on in the intervening period, 
moreover, concerns matters which, if not contrary to reason, 
are at least not attainable by reason alone. Exepting so far as 
enlightenment comes from Divine Grace, they are matters only 
of opinion, which is, according to St. BERNARD, the least satis- 
factory result in the investigation of truth. 

Let me resume, as briefly as I can, my explanation of these 
three books. The chief allegory of the ‘ Paradiso’ I take to 
be the progress of the soul from active searching after truth to 
its secure possession by direct vision. BEATRICE is the poet’s 
guide as long as he is searching after truth, BERNARD his inter- 
cessor to secure its direct vision. This direct vision of truth 
cannot be given to him who has not strengthened himself in the 
pursuit of those truths which can be found by the higher reason, 
illuminated by grace. This necessary degree of strength has 
been nearly reached by DANTE, when he reviews the grounds 
of his faith, and the joy he feels himself, as well as the joy man- 
ifested by the saints and apostles, is a crowning proof of the 
eternal verities he has confessed. In this way the scene in the 
eighth heaven seems to me to enter naturally into the scheme 
of the poem, and forms an important enough part of it to justify 
so many lines spent upon it. 
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I can see only two serious objections to such an explanation. 
It may be said that it is hard to believe that DANTE requires 
a knowledge of theology as a necessary prerequisite to the joys 
of Heaven. But in the first place, the Vita Activa which is 
thus contrasted with the Vita Centemd/ativa and must precede 
it, is not merely a life which busies itself with studying the dis- 
cussions of the doctors; the things of God are to be sure in 
this view the noblest occupation of man, and as such DANTE 
represents himself as busied with them chiefly. But it embraces 
also, as AUGUSTINE says in the treatise that DANTE cites, all 
other acts of a virtuous life, such as are within the reach of all. 
All virtue prepares for the vision of God, but as there are 
different degrees of virtue in DANTE’s Paradise, symbolized 
by the different spheres, so the virtue which prepares the soul 
for it may, or rather must, be of different degree, if not of 
different kind. The soul will have to answer in such an ex- 
amination only within the measure of its knowledge, and it is 
perhaps not too fanciful to think that the adaptation of the ex- 
amination to the capacity of the examined is signified by DANTE 
himself, when his guide beseeches PETER to examine on points 
light and grave, come ti piace, as seemeth good to thee. But 
hovever this may be, a life which is virtuous by God’s grace 
and in His love, is a sufficient preparation even in theological 
things for some place at least in the spheres of Heaven in strict 
accord with the teaching of DANTE’s masters. 

The other objection may come from those who do not accept 
that interpretation of the ‘ Paradise’ which I have given. I am 
not blind to what can be said against it, but that it explains 
satisfactorily these three books, is itself something in its favor. 
But aside from this, I certainly should not deny that other 
interpretations of the allegory may be in perfect harmony with 
the poet’s thought; he expressly admits, as I have shown, 
different allegorical meanings in the same passage of the Bible. 
I only claim that the chief aim is distinctly religious, that politi- 
cal teaching and also moral teaching, so iar as it can be distin- 
guished from religious, are distinctly subordinated to religious 
teaching, and I confess I find it hard to understand the frame of 
mind of those who regard it differently. Now, as most of the 
great problems of the world are at bottom religious, and as no 
solution of these problems has ever been offered which does 
not contain also the solution of much that has no direct refer- 
ence to religion, it is not strange that much can be justly found 
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there that suggests other interpretations than the religious one. 
But it remains true that the poem so obviously religious, written 
by a poet so surely of deep religious conviction, cannot be 
supposed to use religion as a mere covering for other things. 
A religious interpretation of these three books must then be 
sought for, and I certainly have been able to find no other 
which accords so well with the letter and spirit of the Sacred 
Poem, to which both Heaven and Earth have set their hand. 
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The progress of English prose is a subject of great interest, 
and one that has not as yet been thoroughly treated from the 
historical point of view. Here, as elsewhere in literary, as well as 
scientific subjects, the inductive method must be employed, and 
by selection and comparison the advance made from century to 
century may be indicated. Any treatment of the subject mak- 
ing the smallest pretension to fullness should begin at least as 
early as the second half of the fourteenth century, with the 
prose of Wyc.iF and his contemporaries, after the native and 
foreign elements of the language had become so blended into 
one that what was once foreign was no longer felt to be so. The 
progress should be traced through the fifteenth century, marked 
by the names of MANDEVILLE—whose so-called ‘ Travels’ has 
at last found its true historical position PEcocK, MALOryY and 
CaxTON, to the first half of the sixteenth century, when prose- 
writers become more numerous, and the language becomes 
more flexible and better suited to the purposes of prose, as seen 
in the writings of SiR THomMAs More and his controversial 
opponent, WILLIAM TYNDALE, Sirk THoMAS ELyot, whose 
“Boke called the Governour” is a real land-mark of English 
prose, Bishop HuGH LATIMER, the most forcible and witty 
preacher of his time, and RoGER AsCHAM, who connects the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, and who deliberately uses 
English for his works, although it would have been “more 
easier” for him to write in Latin. 

The present paper makes no such pretensions as those indi- 
cated above. Its object is merely to put together certain notes 
on readings in some of the prose-writings of the Elizabethan age, 
including in this term its inseparable companion, the reign of 
the “ royal pedant,” and prolonging it into that ofhis unfortunate 
son, for even MILTON is “the last of the Elizabethans.” 

In studying the prose of the reign of Elizabeth, it is natural 
to begin with that work whose publication marked an era in 
the history of English prose almost as notable as that marked 
in poetry by its exact contemporary, SPENSER’s ‘Shepherd’s 
Calendar,’ that is, the ‘Euphues’ of JoHNn LyLy (1579-80). 
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It is now twenty years since PROFESSOR ARBER made this work 
accessible to the general public in his valuable series of ‘ English 
Reprints.’ PRoFEssSOR HENRY Morey had given us an inter- 
esting study of “Euphuism” in the Quarterly Review for 
April, 1861. Dr. WeryMouTH followed with his study of 
“Euphuism” in the 7ransactions of the Philological Society of 
London for 1870-72, but the part containing his paper is unfor- 
tunately out of print and I have been unable to procure access 
to it. Dr. LANDMANN, of Giessen, published his ‘‘ Shakespere 
and Euphuism” in the Mew Shakspere’s Society's Trans- 
actions for 1880-82, and he has more recently summed up the 
chief characteristics of Euphuism in the Introduction to his 
selections from “Euphues and the Arcadia” published in 
Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale ; and MR. SAINTS- 
BURY has well, though briefly, criticized Euphuism in the second 
chapter of his ‘History of Elizabethan Literature.’ With the 
thin thread of thought contained in the plot, or story, of 
‘Euphues’ I have nothing to do. The time of writing good 
plots for fiction was “not yet.” It is altogether with the lan- 
guage, the style, the manner of expression, that I am concerned. 
Moreover, I shall not stop upon the misconceptions that have 
prevailed concerning Euphuism, the attempted caricature by 
SHAKSPERE or SiR WALTER Scott. It is not difficult to 
seize upon some peculiar mannerism of a writer, extravagantly 
exaggerate it,and call that his style; but we should neither 
exaggerate nor “ extenuate, nor set downaughtin malice.” Dr. 
LANDMANN finds in ‘ Euphues’ a direct imitation of the style 
of the Spanish writer GUEVARA, and not only of the style, but 
of the contents of GuevaRa’s ‘ Life of Marcus Aurelius,’ after 
PLUTARCH, which was translated into English by Sir THomas 
NorTH, the translator of ‘Plutarch’s Lives’ also. Twenty 
years ago PROFESSOR DOWDEN informed PROFESSOR ARBER 
that ‘ Euphues and his Epheebus,’ the excellent treatise “ Of the 
education of youth,” was taken from PLUTARCH, and this has 
been confirmed by LANDMANN, from NortTn’s translation, after 
GvEvaRA, of the ‘ Dial of Princes,’ the second book of which 
“is an imitation of PLUTARCH’s book, ‘De educatione puer- 
orum.’” 

What, then, are the elements of this style that GUEVARA 
claimed as his own, that LYLy popularized in English, and that 
held sway for some time as the fashionable style in English 
prose? LANDMANN regards LyLy’s metaphors as in most 
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instances not exaggerated or affected, his words as genuine 
English, and his ideas as sound and reasonable. “It is,” says 
he, ‘the grammatical structure, the syntax, that strikes us at 
once as excessively artificial. We here have the most elaborate 
antithesis, not only of well-balanced sentences, but also of 
words, often even of syllables. LyLy is averse to plain single 
sentences ;he prefers twin phrases, parallel clauses, either in 
juxtaposition or in antithesis.” Other elements peculiar to 
Ly y’s style are “alliteration, consonance, rhyme, playing upon 
words, and the use of syllables sounding alike,” and a peculiar 
characteristic of the alliteration is that it is often transverse, as 
Dr. WEYMOUTH termed it, or alternate, as I think it might be 
termed; for example, “Although hitherto I have shrined thee 
in my heart for a trusty friend, I will shunne thee heerafter as a 
trothles foe” (LANDMANN, p. xvi.). Again, says LANDMANN, 
Ly.y makes use of “a long series of illustrations, comparisons, 
examples, and short similes, taken from ancient history and 
mythology, from daily life, and from PLiny’s Natural History, 
translating PLINy literally.” 

These, then, are the chief elements that critics find as charac- 
teristic of LyLy’s style. But it seems to me that they select 
certain examples from LyLy’s work in which these character- 
istics are prominent, and overlook the fact that, notwithstanding 
such attributes, a great part of it is written in a clear, easy, natu- 
ral and pure style, which, barring an occasional quaint word, or 
form, would scarcely be thought three hundred years old. Let 
us take a paragraph from his commendation of “ Euphues and 
his England” “to the Ladies and Gentlewoemen of England,” 
for LyLy wrote for the ladies, and expected them to read and en- 
joy his work :—“ It resteth, Ladies, that you take paines to read 
it, but at such times as you spend playing with your little 
Dogges, and yet will I not pinch you of that pastime, for I am con- 
tent that your Dogges lye in your laps, so Euphues may be in 
your hands, that when you shall be wearie in reading of the 
one, you may be ready to sport with the other: or handle him 
as you do your Iunckets, that, when you can eate no more, you 
tye some in your napkin for children, for if you be filled with 
the first part, put the second in your pocket for your wayting 
Maydes. uphues had rather lye shut in a Ladyes casket then 
open in a Schollers studie.” (ARBER, p. 220). Time has, however, 
relegated Lyty’s book to the scholar’s study, for it cannot com- 
pete with the latest novel. We find in this paragraph a certain 
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balance of sentence and a tendency to alliteration, but neither 
to an objectionable extent, nor, if carried no further, in any way 
remarkable. 

Yet LyLy did not pride himself upon the style, but rather 
upon the matter, of his book. Inthe Dedication of the second 
edition (1581) to LorD DE LA WARRE, he says:—“ Though 
the stile nothing delight the daintie eare of the curious 
sifter, yet will the matter recreate the minde of the curteous 
Reader ; the varietie of the one will abate the harshnesse of the 
other. Things of greatest profit are set forth with least price; 
where the wine is neat (i. e. pure) there needeth no Iviebush ; 
the right Corali needeth no coloring ; where the matter itselfe 
bringeth credit, the man with his glose (i. e. gloss or interpreta- 
tion ; also, flattery) winneth small commendation (p. 203).”” Here 
balance and alliteration are more evident, and a tendency to il. 
lustration by means of proverbs. This tendency of Ly.y’s is, I 
think, subjected to ridicule by SHAKSPERE in‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
for we find in this very dedication: ‘“ The shomaker must not go 
above his latchet, nor the Hedger meddle with anything but his 
bil (i. e., axe) It is unseemly for the Painter to feather a shafte 
or the Fletcher to handle the pencill:” and SHAKSPERE puts 
into the mouth of Capulet’s servant what would serve for a 
good burlesque upon this passage: “ It is written that the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his yard and the tailor with his last, 
the fisher with his pencil and the painter with his nets.” (1. 2. 
40). Other passages of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ remind us of 
‘Euphues,’ so that not only in ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’ do we find 
illustrations of Shaksperian Euphuism. LyLy’s disposition 
te “something affect the letter” is carried to an extreme in 
such sentences as the following: “Thus farre I am_ bold, 
gentlemen, to counsel those that be coy that they weave not the 
net of their own woe, nor spinne the threede of their own thral- 
dome, by their own overthwartnes (i. e. wrongheadedness) (p. 
55.) But after making all allowances for LyLy’s fondness for 
alliteration and antithesis, let us give him credit for certain qual- 
ities of style that are manifest in his work, that is, clearness, 
simplicity, force, even sometimes rising to beauty of expression, 
and much less “harshness” than is found in his predecessors. 
This plainness and clearness of speech is seen especially in the 
second part of his work and in the last section, “ Euphues Glasse 
for Europe,” where he holds up England to the admiration of 
the ladies of Italy,—doubtless with pardonable exaggeration of 
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the good qualities of the English ladies,—and particularly where 
he lavishes praise upon Queen Elizabeth. One or two examples 
must suffice. After contrasting the ladies of England and of 
Italy, much to the disadvantage of the latter, Ly_y asks: “Is it 
not then a shame, Ladyes, that that little island shoulde be a 
myrrour to you, to Europe, to the whole world? 

Learn Ladies, though late yet at length, that the chiefest 
title of honour in earth is to give all honour to him that is in 
heaven, that the greatest braverie (i.e. finery) in this worlde 
is to be burning lampes in the worlde to come, thatthe clearest 
beautie in this life, is to be amiable to him that shall give life 
eternall. Looke in the Glasse of England, too bright I fear me 
for your eyes; what is there in your sex that they have not and 
what that you should not have? (p. 446.)” And in praise of 
the Queen he instances the following: ‘“I myselfe being in 
England when hir majestie was for hir recreation in hir 
Barge upon ye Thames, hard of a Gun that was shotte off, 
though of the partie unwittingly, yet to hir noble person 
dangerously, which fact she most graciously pardoned, 
accepting a just excuse before a great amends, taking 
more griefe for hir poore Bargeman, that was a little hurt, 
then care for hir selfe that stoode in greatest hasarde. O rare 
example of pittie,O singuler spectacle of pietie!” (p. 453). 
And thus he continues: “Infinite were the ensamples that 
might be alledged, and almost incredible, whereby shee hath 
shewed hir selfe a Lambe in meeknesse when she had cause 
to be a Lion in might, proved a Dove in favour, when she was 
provoked to be an Eagle in fiercenesse, requiting injuries with 
benefits, revenging grudges with gifts, in highest majestie bear- 
ing the lowest minde, forgiving all that sued for mercie and for- 
getting all that deserved Iustice.” (p. 454.) Whatever we 
may think of the historical correctness of the portraiture, we 
must acknowledge that it is a simple and elegant tribute to the 
character of the Queen as a courtier saw it. 

If this paper were confined to a consideration of LyLy’s 
‘Euphues,’ many other examples might be given of his clear- 
ness, simplicity, and even beauty of style, his wealth of 
vocabulary of pure English, his “ Englishness,” if I may bor- 
row a term applied by “ Matthew Browne” to CHAUCER. LYLY 
prefers short sentences to long ones, and with him we seldom 
find the subject left loose, poised in mid-air as it were, and 
searching in vain for its predicate; or fer contra a predicate at 
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a loss for its immediate subject. His sentences will parse, no 
undesirable quality in some of the writings of this age, and they 
hang well together. We find occasional archaisms, such as the 
double comparative and superlative, plural subject witha singu- 
lar verb, adverbial use of nothing, relative use of as after other 
demonstratives than such, and use of as with when, etc., use of 
whether as a pronoun, impersonal use of /zke, and others,—all of 
which may be paralleled from SHAKSPERE and belonged to the 
language of the time. We find even such a modern blunder as 
the use of auxiliaries with the wrong verbal complement; as, 
“England hath all those yat can and have wrestled with al 
others” (p. 441), but one can scarcely pick up a newspaper 
that has not the same blunder now. . We meet, too, with words 
now obsolete or used in an obsolete sense; as, sith, tickle, 
domesticall, maculate, feare—frighten, escapes—mistakes, snort— 
snore,—to mention but a few. Taking into consideration the 
time when Ly y wrote, I do not think that any careful reader 
will deny to him the praise awarded by his contemporary JoHN 
ELI0T, in a French sonnet prefixed to GREENE’s ‘ Perimedes, 
The Blacke Smith’ (1588), (quoted in full in ARBER’s Intro- 
duction) : 
** Greene et Lylli tous deux raffineurs de |’Anglois,’’ 
even if one might not concur with his Latin eulogist, 
‘¢ Tullius Anglorum nunc vivens Lillius.’”’ 

I pass now to LyLy’s more distinguished contemporary, Sir 
PuiLip SipNeY, who has left us the ‘Arcadia’ and the little 
pamphlet, “ An Apologie for Poetrie,” as examples of his prose 
style. LANDMANN has printed the first chapter of the first 
book of the ‘Arcadia’ along with his selections from ‘ Euphues,’ 
and has summed up the chief elements of SIDNEY’s style. He 
thinks that “although SrIpNEY may have been a Euphuist at 
court, he avoided it entirely in his ‘ Arcadia,’ written between 
1580-86,” and that the publication of the ‘Arcadia,’ in 1590 
detracted much from the reputation of ‘Euphues.’ He finds 
the chief elements of style in the ‘Arcadia’ to consist in “ end- 
less tedious sentences, one sometimes filling a page, in the fond- 
ness for details, and in the description of the beauties of rural 
scenery ;” also in “ comparisons and conceits couched in exces- 
sively metaphorical language, quaint circumlocutions for simple 
expressions and bold personifications of inanimate objects.” 
“ Besides,” says he, “Sidney is fond of playing upon words, 
and is not averse to simp/e alliteration, but he avoids Lyty’s 
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artificial combination of parisonic antithesis with /¢ransverse 
alliteration, as well as his absurd similes taken from Pliny ;” so 
he concludes that SIDNEy’s “style and diction are certainly 
affected, but his language. has, nevertheless, its charms, and 
has decidedly won the ascendency over LyLy’s more 
artificial extravagance.”—The source of the ‘Arcadia’ is 
affirmed to be the ‘Diana’ of MOoONTEMAYOR, not 
the ‘Arcadia’ of SANNAZARO, except as to title. This is 
proved, says LANDMANN, ata glance. “ The style is the same 
in both, even the same ideas occur.” “Sidney also translated 
some of the songs of the ‘ Diana’;” and some other points of 
resemblance are noted. On the general question of the influ- 
ence of Italian prose upon English writers, LANDMANN thinks 
that it “was neither deeply felt, nor was it injurious.” It would 
be interesting for some Spanish scholar to trace more thoroughly 
and directly the indebtedness of English prose of the reign of 
Elizabeth to the Spanish writers. 

The ‘Apologie for Poetrie,—which PRoFEssoR ARBER has 
made generally accessible, (although I was surprised to find, by 
comparison of ARBER’s ‘ Reprint’ with an edition of 1724, that 
it has some omissions),—is usually considered a better specimen 
of SIDNEY’s prose style than the ‘Arcadia.’ It is, perhaps, freer 
from the faults of the latter work, which have been well charac- 
terized by Mr. Saintsspury. He says: “If Sidney’s vocabu- 
lary is not Latinised or Italianised or Lylyfied, he was one of 
the greatest of sinners in the special Elizabethan sin of con- 
voluting and entangling his phrases ;... so as to say the simplest 
thing in the least simple manner... . Yet again, he is one of 
the arch offenders in the matter of spoiling the syntax of the 
sentence and the paragraph Sidney was one of the first 
writers of great popularity and influence to introduce what may 
be called the sentence-and-paragraph heap, in which clause 
is linked on to clause till not merely the grammatical, but the 
philosophical integer is hopelessly lost sight of in a tangle of 
jointings, and appendices.”... “The faults of ‘Euphues,’” he 
thinks, “ were faults which were certain to work their own 
cure: those of the ‘Arcadia’ were so engaging in themselves, 
and linked with so many merits and beauties, that they were 
Sure to set a dangerous example.” (‘History of Elizabethan 
Literature,’ pp. 42, 43.) I must concur with Mr. SAINTSBURY 
in these criticisms, nor do I think that many “purple patches” 
make amends for a deficiency in syntactical clearness. Perhaps 
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one reason why Dr. LANDMANN seems to give the preference 
to the style of SIDNEY over that of LyLy is that it is more sim- 
ilar to that of the native German unpurified by contact with 
French and English writers. (Vide DE QuINcEy’s Hist. and 
Crit. Essays, in Vol. ii.) Criticism of KANT, Essay on “ Style.” 

But let us test the matter by a few specimens of SIDNEY’s 
style, that is, if it is ever right to judge an author by short 
examples, which, however well they may serve for illustration 
of particular points, can never give a correct idea of the writer’s 
general style. Let us take the opening sentence of the ‘Arcadia,’ 
as given in LANDMANN’s selections :— 

“It was in the time that the earth begins to put on her new 
aparrel against the approch of her lover, and that the sun run- 
ning a most even course becums an indifferent arbiter betweene 
the night and the day; when the hopelesse shepheard Strephon 
was come to the sandes, which lie against the Island of Cithera ; 
where viewing the place with a heavy kinde of delight, and 
sometimes casting his eyes to the Ileward, he called his friendly 
rivall, the pastor C/azus unto him, and setting first downe in his 
darkened countenance a doleful copie of what he would 
speake: O my Clatius, said he, hether we are now come to 
pay the rent, for which we are so called unto by over-busie 
Remembrance, Remembrance, restlesse Remembrance, which 
claymes not onlye thisdutie of us, but it will have us forget 
ourselves.” 

It almost takes one’s breath away to read a fourteen-line open- 
ing sentence, with relative clause strung on to relative clause. 
Here we find metaphorical conceits, and even the alternate 
alliteration for which LyLy is so condemned ; and,—to quote 
but a part of the next sentence, ‘“‘ Did Remembrance graunt us 
any holiday, eyther for pastime or devotion, nay either for 
necessary foode or naturall rest? but that still it forced our 
thoughts to worke upon this place, where we last (alas that 
the word last should so long last) did gaze our eyes upon her 
ever-florishing beautie,” etc..—where shall we find in LyLty a 
worse-sounding play upon words and alliteration combined ? 
This play upon words was, however, a common characteristic of 
Elizabethan language, and SHAKSPERE himself is a very griev- 
ous offender in this respect. What can be worse than Mercu- 
tio’s chaffing of Romeo and Romeo's retorts ? 

But SIDNEY’s style is faulty not only in its long sentences. The 
chief fault I should find with it, is its lack of correct syntax; 
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subjects appear to be forgotten before the corresponding predi- 
cates are introduced; predicates are frequently found with no sub- 
jects expressed, and they must be inferred from the context ; and 
sometimes the subject is so far removed from the predicate 
by intervening clauses that it is difficult to make the connection, 
forexample: “ But the fishermen, when they came so neere him, 
that it was time to throwe out a rope, by which hold they might 
draw him, their simplicity bred such amasement, and their 
amasement such a superstition, that (assuredly thinking it was 
some God begotten betweene Neptune and Venus that had 
made all this terrible slaughter) as they went under sayle by 
him, held up their hands, and made their prayers.” We finally 
discover that it was the fishermen who “held up their hands 
and made their prayers,” but only after the intervention of no 
less than six dependent sentences and a parenthetical clause; 
and moreover, the principal subject has no predicate, and the 
principal predicate no subject expressed. This remarkable 
sentence continues for ten lines further, beginning with the 
Latinism, “Which when A/usidorus sawe, though he were 
almost as much ravished with joy, as they with astonishment, he 
lept to the Mariner, and tooke the rope out of his hande and,” 
etc. ;—but enough has been quoted for my purpose. It reminds 
one of the familiar expression of C&sSArR, “Quae guum ita sint,” 
that school-boys are so fond of translating with exact literalness, 
order and all. However good for Latin, it will not answer for 
English. 

Let us glance for a moment at the ‘Apologie for Poetrie.’ 
SIDNEY sums up the first part of his argument with a sentence 
nearly a page long, no less than eight successive dependent 
sentences beginning with the conjunction szth (i. e. since), but 
we will let that pass, as it is the conclusion of one section and 
opening of another. I have already stated that the style of the 
‘Apologie’ is considered better than that of the ‘Arcadia.’ Its 
syntax is less involved ; it is clearer and simpler ; it is freer from 
conceits; and while naturally containing archaic words and 
phrases of the time, it is, looked at from a modern standpoint, 
more correct. We meet, however, with alliteration, as “a great 
many wandering wordes” (ARBER, p. 49); “by styrring the 
Spleene may stay the braine;” “confute others knowledge 
before they confirme theyr owne,”—all within a few lines; and 
we find some phrases that would offend the ears of our modern 
rhetoricians, “of al other learnings” (p. 48); “those kinde of 
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objections” (p. 49); “without we will say” (p. 52); and twice 
in close connection the good old idiom “I had much rather,” 
which some of our neo-grammarians are trying to rule out of 
the language, but which is found in all periods of good English, 
as Dr. FITZEDWARD HALL has well shown (Amer. Jour. of 
Phil., ii, 281). But SIDNEY cannot always straighten out his 
syntax, even in a short sentence, as (p. 59); “Of the other 
side, who wold shew the honors, have been by the best sort of 
iudgements granted them, a whole Sea of examples woulde 
present themselves.” This sentence is an example of the ex- 
treme elliptical style, for we find that not only is there an ellipsis 
of the antecedent ¢hose of the relative who, but also an 
ellipsis of the relative subject which referring to honors, and the 
reader is expected to supply them for himself. We may be per- 
mitted to apply to SIDNEY’s syntax his own expression concern- 
ing Gorboduc, of which SipNey had a high opinion, yet because 
it violated the unities, he thought that it was, in truth, “very 
defectious in the circumstances.” SIDNEyY’s vocabulary, how- 
ever, deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. It 
is pure English, and it is very rare that in either LYLy or Sip- 
NEY we find those Latin formations, as the above defectious, 
which were the bane of the prose style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, even that of MILTON included, and for relief from which 
we are indebted to the good hard common sense of DRYDEN 
and his immediate successors. SIDNEY deserves credit, too, 
for having appreciated the excellencies of his own language. 
Speaking of the diction of Poetry, he passes to that of Oratory, 
but soon checks himself as follows (p. 69): “But what? Me 
thinkes I deserve to be pounded for straying from Poetrie to 
Oratorie: but both have such an affinity in this wordish consid- 
eration, that I thinke this digression will make my meaning 
receive the fuller understanding, which is not to take upon me 
to teach Poets howe they should doe, but onely finding myselfe 
sick among the rest, to shewe one or two spots of the common 
infection growne among the most part of Writers : that acknowl- 
edging our selves somewhat awry, we may bend to the right 
use both of matter and manner; whereto our language 
gyveth us great occasion, beeing indeed capable of any excel- 
lent exercising of it. I know, some will say it is a mingled 
language. And why not so much the better, taking the best of 
both the other? Another will say, it wanteth Grammer. Nay 
truly, it hath that prayse that it wanteth not Grammer: for 
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Grammer it might have, but it needes it not; beeing so easie of 
it selfe, and so voyd of those cumbersome differences of Cases, 
Genders, Moodes, and Tenses, which I thinke was a peece of 
the Tower of Padi/ons curse, that a man should be put to 
schoole to learne his mother-tongue. But for the uttering 
sweetly and properly the conceits of the minde, which is the 
end of speech, that hath it equally with any other tongue in the 
world: and is particulerly happy in compositions of two or 
three words together, neere the Greeke, far beyond the Latine : 
which is one of the greatest beauties can be in a language.” 
The trouble with SIDNEY was that he did not realize that gram- 
mar consisted in something more than “ cumbersome differences 
of cases, genders, moodes and tenses,” and that the lack of 
these made all the more necessary a careful attention to verbal 
order and correct syntactical construction. 

But it is now time to consider that writer who made the 
greatest advance of all writers of the reign of Elizabeth towards 
the formation of a really good English prose style, “the judi- 
cious Hooker.” HooKER has been often praised for first treat- 
ing an abstruse philosophical subject in English and not in Latin, 
and he deserves all the credit that can be awarded him; for he 
preceded Bacon and differed from him, too, in that BACON 
thought it necessary to translate even his English works into 
Latin that his fame might be perpetuated to posterity. Had 
HOOKER written in Latin, his great work would have been 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten books, and English litera- 
ture would have been deprived of its first modern prose writer 
that is still universally read and admired. DEAN CHURCH, in 
the Introduction to his edition of the first book of HOOKER’S 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ (C. P. SEr1Es), the book which is of gen- 
eral interest and which was published with three others in 1594, 
says of HOOKER’s writings that “they mark an epoch at once in 
the history of English thought and inthe progress of the English 
language ;” that “ Hooker, like Shakespeare and Bacon, may 
be said to. have opened a new vein in the use of the English 
language”’; furthermore, that “ Hooker is really the beginner 
of what deserves to be called English literature, in its theologi- 
cal and philosophical province.” These statements are not 
exaggerated. Let anyone read the literature of the time, even 
the best of its prose, that of LyLy and Srpney, and then take 
up the ‘Ecclessiastical Polity.’ Although these writers mark 
an advance in English prose, HOOKER at one leap went far 
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beyond them. It is a marvel where he got his style from. He 
had no model; he evolved from his own consciousness the 
phraseology and expression that so well suited his weighty 
thoughts. That he should have been to some extent under the 
influence of the Latin and Greek writers who formed the sub- 
jects of his daily studies was in no way remarkable. What is 
remarkable is that he should have so succeeded in transferring 
the gist of his studies into such pure and idiomatic English. 
HooKkeEr’s'style has, I think, been depreciated by PROFESSOR 
MinTo. DEAN CHURCH’S views seem to me more critical. He 
says of Hooxer’s work: “It first revealed to the world what 
English prose might be: its power of grappling with difficult 
conceptions and subtle reasonings, of bringing imformation and 
passion to animate and illuminate severe thought, of suiting 
itself to the immense variety of lights and moods and feelings 
which really surround and accompany the work of the mind; 
its power of attracting and charming like poetry, its capacity 
for a most delicate or most lofty music. The men who first 
read the early books of Hooker must have felt that their mother- 
tongue had suddenly appeared in a form which might bear 
comparison with the great classical models for force or beauty.” 
DEAN CHURCH refers to the statement of SwirT that HOOKER 
“had written English so naturally and simply that his works 
survived the changes of fashion, and could be read without 
offence in the days of Addison and Pope.” 

The qualities of HooKeEr’s style that will first- strike the 
reader are, I think, its smoothness of expression and compact- 
ness of structure. HOOKER sometimes used long sentences, 
* but they are well constructed. The long sentences of HOOKER 
and those of SIDNEY are as far apart as the antipodes. Had 
HooKkeER written like SIDNEY, it would have been a labor to 
disinter his thought. On the contrary, HOOKER is always clear in 
style, even when the thought itself is abstruse. With him the 
thought is the main element, not, as with LyLy, the manner of ex- 
pression, and the style fits the thought. The expression is always 
forcible and sometimes elegant. His vocabulary is pure and co- 
pious; there are very few obsolete words and there are 
comparatively few Latinisms. That the style has an archaic cast, 
and that there is occasional quaintness in expression, is to be 
expected. To look for anything else is to expect an Elizabethan 
to write like a Victcrian, and to overlook three hundred years 
of progress in English prose. Is then HOOKER’s style perfect? 
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Has it no faults? Viewed from a modern standpoint, it has 
some peculiarities to which exception might bé taken. That one 
which I think will first attract attention is HOOKER’s fondness 
for inversion, evidently derived from his familiarity with Latin 
writings. While inversion is often forcible, and therefore permis- 
sible on occasion, as it gives the emphatic position to the 
emphatic word, it may be easily carried too far. Also, there are 
occasional ellipses, especially of the substantive verb and of the 
relative pronoun, which the reader is left to supply, but that is 
easily done. Hooker frequently uses the personal pronoun as 
antecedent to the relative, where we should use the demonstra- 
tive; as, them who, them whom, them which, referring to persons, 
and even includes the antecedent in the possessive; as, “ their 
brutishness which imagine,” but these expressions are familiar 
to every reader of SHAKSPERE. Again, we find two subjects 
with a singular verb, “force and injury ‘was offered ;” except 
used as a conjunction, “except they gave their common con- 
sent ;” of in the sense of from, “who of fathers were made 
rulers;” even such a rhetorical bugbear as “those kind of posi- 
tive laws” (already noticed in StpNEY and found in SHAK- 
SPERE,); not this for this is not; such expressions as /aws politic, 
laws human, any other the like, every of these three kinds, by 
any their several laws, etc., and such words as commonweal, 
regiment, domestical, moe, sith, sithence, overpotent, instancy, 
etc. But it is not worth while to enumerate words and expres- 
sions belonging to the Elizabethan age, of which a long list 
might be made even from the First Book, for they simply serve 
to give to the style a quaintness and an archaic flavor that are 
very attractive. 

Let us take a few specimens of the way in which HOOKER 
expresses his thoughts, and especially of his management of 
short and long sentences; we may select almost at random and 
must be brief; forexample (CHURCH, Bk. I, p. 51): “All men desire 
to lead in this world a happy life. That life is led most hap- 
pily wherein all virtue is exercised without impediment or let. 
The Apostle, in exhorting men to contentment although they 
have in this world no more than very bare food and raiment, 
giveth us thereby to understand that those are even the lowest 
of things necessary; that if we should be stripped of all those 
things without which we might possibly be, yet these must be 
left; that destitution in these is such an impediment as, till it be 
removed, suffereth not the mind of man to admit any other care. 
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For this cause, first God assigned Adam maintenance of life, 
and then appointed him a law to observe. For this cause, after 
men began to grow to a number, the first thing we read they 
gave themselves unto was the tilling of the earth and the feed- 
ing of cattle. Having by this mean whereon to live, the prin- 
cipal actions of their life afterward are noted by the exercise of 
their religion. True it is that the Kingdom of God must be 
the first thing in our purposes and desires. But inasmuch as 
righteous life presupposeth life; inasmuch as to live virtu- 
ously it is impossible except we live; therefore the first impedi- 
ment, which naturally we endeavor to remove, is penury and 
want of things without which we cannot live.” One is inclined 
to add “Q. E. D.” to this clear and simple logical exposition. 

Let us now take a long sentence of somewhat higher style, 
his eulogy of faith, hope and charity as revealed in the law 
of God (p. 78) :—“ Concerning faith, the principal object whereof 
is that eternal verity which hath discovered the treasures of 
hidden wisdom in Christ; concerning hope, the highest object 
whereof is that everlasting goodness which in Christ doth 
quicken the dead; concerning charity, the final object whereof 
is that incomprehensible beauty which shineth in the counte- 
nance of Christ, the Son of the living God: concerning these 
virtues, the first of which, beginning here with a weak appre- 
hension of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive vision of 
God in the world to come; the second, beginning here with a 
trembling expectation of things far removed and as yet but only 
heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition of that which no 
tongue can express; the third, beginning here with a weak 
inclination of heart towards him unto whom we are not able to 
approach, endeth with endless union, the mystery whereof is high- 
er than the reach of the thoughts of men; concerning that faith, 
hope and charity, without which there can be no salvation,— 
was there ever any mention made saving only in that law which 
God himself hath from heaven revealed? There is not in the 
world a syllable muttered with certain truth concerning any of 
these three more than hath been supernaturally received from 
the mouth of the eternal God.” 

What modern writer might not envy the grand tone of this 
simple climax, the elegant expression of thoughts as fresh now 
as when first uttered, in language as easily intelligible as if three 
hundred years did not separate it from to-day! It is hard to 
realize that this book was probably written in the year of Sip- 
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NEY’S death, and but five or six years after the ‘Euphues’ and 
the ‘Arcadia.’ It would seem as if a century should have inter- 
vened to secure such progress in English prose. 

I must hurry on to notice briefly HOOKER’s great contempo- 
rary, who has also left his mark upon English prose. In 1597, 
three years after the publication of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ 
appeared the first ten ‘Essays’ of FRANCIS BACON, enlarged to 
forty in the edition of 1612, and to fifty-eight in that of 1625, 
the year before BAcon’s death. From PRoressor ARBER’S 
parallel-text edition it can be easily seen how each essay grew 
under BACON’s revision and enlargement. It is usual to take 
these essays as specimens of Bacon’s English style, comment 
on them, and advise students to read them. Now, while BACON’s 
Essays are very valuable for the condensed thought that they 
contain, it does not seem to me that they can be praised for 
their style. The nature of the work forbids it. The style is 
highly aphoristic, and consists in putting into as small compass 
as possible as much thought as possible, and there is no room 
for graces of style. By comparing, however, an early essay 
with its later form, it may be seen how BAcon’s style improved. 
The expression is fuller and freer, and less aphoristic. Compare 
even the brief additions made in the later issues to the essay 
on “Studies,” which appears in four texts, or better the final 
form of the essay on “ Religion,” first issued in 1612, the title 
of which wasaltered to “Of Unity in Religion” after revision 
in 1625. 

” I think a better idea of BACon’s English style may be gotten 
from his ‘History of Henry VII,’ written most probably in 
1621-2, soon after he went into retirement, and pronounced by 
the aged FULKE GREVILLE, LorD BROOKE, the friend of S1p- 
NEY, to be “incomparable.” Inthe ‘ History of Henry VII’— 
of which a good edition has been edited by the Rev. Mr. 
Lumpy (Pitt Press Series),—BAcoN treated a subject which had 
long occupied his mind. He was interested in it,and he wrote 
when his powers of mind were most vigorous, as he was not more 
than sixty years of age. He had here a fine field for the display of 
the excellencies of his style. The progress of historical compo- 
sition may be seen by comparing BAcon’s work with the older 
chronicles, from two of which (HALL and GRAFTON) extracts 
are given by Lumby, who says (p. viii): “The perusal of a 
few lines will suffice to show what a great stride had been made 
in English prose composition during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
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to what a degree of perfection it had been brought by the 
powers of such writers as Bacon and Hooker.” The superior 
ease and finish, the naturalness of Bacon’s style, strike us at 
once in the comparison. 

RALEIGH had preceded BACON in the art of description 
and narration. His brief report of ‘The Last Fight of 
the Revenge’ (ed. ARBER) had been written in 1591, and 
his ‘History of the World’ was composed during his long 
imprisonment (1603-18). But RALEIGH’s style was not equal 
to Bacon’s, notwithstanding some very beautiful descriptive 
passages. He frequently uses long sentences, strung together 
without discrimination and especially faulty in the treatment of 
that bane of the Elizabethan writers, the relative ‘pronoun. 
RALEIGH’S style leaves the impression of crowding together 
into one sentence too many topics. Thoughts flow in upon each 
other, and clause is added to clause somewhat after the Sidneian 
manner. But in any essay on Elizabethan prose making pre- 
tension to more than a mere sketch, RALEIGH would deserve 
more space than can be spared for him here. 

Bacon’s narrative style may be illustrated by a few quotations. 
His logical mind knew how to arrange his thoughts systemati- 
cally and to discriminate proportionately, and the style conforms 
to the theught. This may be seen at almost the very opening 
of his work. Discussing the King’s title to the throne, he says 
(p. 7): “But King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, 
and the instant of time when the kingdom was cast into his 
arms, met with a point of great difficulty, and knotty to solve, 
able to trouble and confound the wisest king in the newness of 
his estate; and so much the more, because it could not endure 
a deliberation, but must be at once deliberated and determined. 
There were fallen to his lot and concurrent in his person three 
several titles to the imperial crown. The first, the title of the 
lady Elizabeth, whom, by precedent pact with the party that 
brought him in, he was to marry. The second, the ancient and 
long disputed title, both by plea and arms, of the house of 
Lancaster, to which he was inheritor in his own person. The 
third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that he came in by 
victory of battle, and that the king in possession was slain in the 
field.” Here all is clear, simple and compact, the punctuation 
alone differing somewhat from modern usage, but the language 
easy and expressive. After considering each of these titles to 
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the crown, BACON sums up the king’s decision as follows, the 
sentence itself furnishing a good illustration of the way in which 
BaAcoN managed the long sentence, irtercalating subordinate 
clauses between subject and predicate, and adding participial 
and relative causes after the main predicate, thus uniting the 
periodic and the loose structure (p. 9): ‘But the king, out of 
the greatness of his own mind, presently cast the die; and the 
inconveniences appearing unto him on all parts, and knowing 
there could not be any interreign or suspension of title, and 
preferring his affection to his own line and blood, and liking 
that title best which made him independent; and being in his 
nature and constitution of mind not very apprehensive or fore- 
casting of future events afar off, but an entertainer of fortune by 
the day; resolved to rest upon the title of Lancaster as the 
main, and to use the other two, that of marriage, and that of 
battle, but as supporters, the one to appease secret discontents, 
and the other to beat down open murmur and dispute; not for- 
getting that the same title of Lancaster had formerly maintained 
a possession of three descents in the crown; and might have 
proved a perpetuity, had it not ended in the weakness and 
inability of the last prince. Whereupon the king presently that 
very day, being the two and twentieth of August, assumed the 
style of king in his own name, without mention of the lady 
Elizabeth at all, or any relation thereunto. In which course he 
ever after persisted; which did spin him a thread of many 
seditions and troubles.” 

Here we feel inclined to split up and alter a little, especially 
to change the relatives, the grammatical dependence being 
thinly disguised by the old practice of putting a period before 
the relative, which modern usage will not permit. But whatever 
changes might be needed to give the sentence a more modern 
form, it cannot be denied that it is perfectly clear as it stands, 
It merely illustrates the Elizabethan tendency to put as many 
connected thoughts as possible into one sentence without regard 
to elegance of style. The sentence is cumbersome, without 
doubt, but easily intelligible. The insertion of the subject will 
sometimes mend BACcON’s sentence-structure, and the omission 
of the subject, especially when a relative, is also sometimes 
necessary, as in the following (p. 10): ‘For they thought gen- 
erally, that he was a Prince, as ordained and sent down from 
heaven, to unite and put to an end the long dissensions of the 
two houses; which although they had had .... lucid intervals 
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and happy pauses ; yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, 
ready to break forth into new perturbations and calamities.” 

We see then that BAcon’s grammar still leaves something to 
be desired to perfect the style. His vocabulary is, however, 
copious and idiomatic, and but little of it is even now obsolete. 
We meet with the archaisms, whereupon, whereof, thereby, 
therewith, thereupon, etc., characteristic of the time, for that, 
=because, so as=provided that, /ong of, as, “if this King did 
no greater matters, it was /ong of himself; for what he minded 
he compassed,” and other such archaisms. Many Latinisms 
no longer current might be picked out, as 7ndudbitate, ingenerate, 
habilitate (adj.), impropriate, impoisoner, etc.; some Romance 
words, as disinherison, prest—loan, and spials; a good English 
term wunlawed, unfortunately lost, and many words used in 
senses different from their present meaning, as power—force of 
men (Shaksperian), infinite=numerous, diffidence=distrust, 
reduce—compel, overcast—overrate, respective—respectful, sad— 
grave, pensive—weighty, concurrents—contemporaries, consort 
=agreement, and others. 

The last section of Bacon’s work, his description of the 
character of the King, is an excellent illustration of his style. 
The sentences are short and well constructed. The terms are 
chosen with skill to express each trait of character, habit and 
disposition of the man. The plainest and most idiomatic Eng- 
lish is used. One paragraph alone must suffice for illustration, 
as it preserves a familiar idiom and an incident that is of interest 
(p. 218): “He was a Prince, sad, serious, and full of thoughts, 
and secret observations, and full of notes and memorials of his 
.own hand, especially touching persons. As, whom to employ, 
whom to reward, whom to inquire of, whom to beware of, what 
were the dependencies, what were the factions, and the like; 
keeping, as it were, a journal of his thoughts. There is to this 
day a merry tale; that his monkey, set on as it was thought by 
one of his chamber, tore his principal note-book all to pieces, 
when by chance it lay forth: whereat the court, which liked not 
those pensive accounts, was almost tickled with sport.” What- 
ever criticisms may be made of BAcon’s style, it was a great 
advance upon that of any one of his predecessors except 
HOOKER. 

I cannot close this paper without a cursory glance at a writer 
who, on account of his distinction in another field of literature, 
has not occupied the position that he deserves as a writer of 
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English prose, “rare Ben Jonson.” There is no better writer of 
Elizabethan prose than Jonson, and he marks a distinct 
advance upon Bacon. Mr. SainTsBury has well, though briefly, 
criticized his style (of. cit. supra, pp. 218-20), and Mr. Swin- 
BURNE has drawn attention to the value of his work in a recent 
article in the Fortnightly Review (July, 1888). There needs 
but a hasty perusal of his ‘Timber: or Discoveries made upon 
Men and Matter,’ to justify the prominence given to him as a 
writer of prose by these learned critics. The modernness of his 
style at once impresses the reader. SAINTSBURY rightly says :-— 
“ There can be no greater contrast than exists between the prose 
style usual at that time....and the straightforward, vigorous 
English of these Discoveries. They come, in character as in 
time, midway between Hooker and Dryden, and they incline 
rather to the more than to the less modern form.” As to the 
value of JONSON’s prose work, MR. SWINBURNE remarks, 
with his accustomed hyperbole, “a single leaf of his Discov- 
eries is worth all his lyrics, tragedies, elegies, and epigrams 
together.” Of course he omits his comedies. BEN JONSON 
was not only a writer, but he was also a critic of English prose 
style. We shall look in vain for a better reasoned and better 
expressed treatise on style than that section of the ‘Discoveries,’ 
headed, with Jonson’s fondness for Latin titles,“ De stylo et 
optimo scribendi genere” (ed. GIFFORD, ix, 212 ff. Partly quoted 
in SAINTssuRY’s ‘English Prose’). He refers occasionally to 
QUINTILIAN, and, doubtless, was indebted to him for some of 
his thoughts, but his mode of expression was all his own. 
Although the length of this paper admonishes me to be brief, 
I cannot refrain from one or two quotations. JONSON begins: 
“For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries : 
to read the best authors, observe the best speakers, and much 
exercise of his own style. In style, to consider what ought to 
be written, and after what manner; he must first think and 
excogitate his matter, then choose his words, and examine the 
weight of either. Then take care, in placingand ranking both 
matter and words, that the composition be comely, and to do this 
with diligence and often. No matter how slow the style be at 
first, so it be laboured and accurate; seek the best and be not 
glad of the froward conceits, or first words, that offer them- 
selves to us; but judge of what we invent, and order what we 
approve.” But one knows not where to stop a quotation from 
this excellent tract. What a pity that some of our modern 
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penny-a-liners have not read Jonson! Considering its subject, 
this brief essay is equal to anything in Bacon, and, as to its 
style, it is far easier and simpler, much less quaint and archaic, 
—and Jonson died but eleven years after Bacon. 

Let us listen again to some of his pungent advice:—“ But 
arts and precepts avail nothing, except nature be beneficial and 
aiding. And therefore these things are no more written to a 
dull disposition, than rules of husbandry to a soil. No precepts 
will profit a fool, no more than beauty will the blind, or music 
the deaf. As we should take care that our style in writing be 
neither dry nor empty ; we should look again it be not winding, 
or wanton with far-fetched descriptions; either is a vice. But 
that is worse which proceeds out of want, than that which riots 
out of plenty. The remedy of fruitfulness is easy, but no labour 
will help the contrary ; I will like and praise some things ina 
young writer; which yet, if he continue in, I cannot but justly 
hate him for the same.” Notwithstanding the general ease of 
expression in this sentence, the peculiar Elizabethan use of the 
inevitable relative pronoun jars upon the ear attuned to gram- 
matical precision. 

Lastly, we may note how JONSON developed the precepts of 
HoRACE and QUINTILIAN, and furnished a model for Dr. 
CAMPBELL and his followers: ‘Custom is the most certain 
mistress of language, as the public stamp makes the current 
money. But we must not be too frequent with the mint, every 
day coining, nor fetch words from the extreme and utmost ages ; 
since the chief virtue of a style is perspicuity, and nothing sc 
vicious in it as to need an interpreter. Words borrowed of 
antiquity do lend a kind of majesty to style and are not without 
their delight sometimes. For they have the authority of years, 
and out of their intermission do win themselves a kind of grace- 
like newness. But the eldest of the present, and newness of 
the past language, is the best. For what was the ancient lan- 
guage, which some men so dote upon, but the ancient custom ? 
Yet when I name custom, I understand not the vulgar custom ; 
for that were a precept no less dangerous to language than life, 
if we should speak or live after the manners of the vulgar; but 
that I call custom of speech, which is the consent of the learned ; 
as custom of life, which is the consent of the good.” JONSON 
practises what he preaches. There is scarcely a word now 
obsolete in the whole essay on style. Occasionally we find one 
or two, as in the following, but their meaning is readily under- 
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stood in the connection: ‘Our style should be like a skein of, 
silk, to be carried and found by the right thread, not ravelled 
and perplexed; then all is a knot,a heap. There are words 
that do as much raise a style as others can depress it. Superla- 
tion and overmuchness amplifies. It may be above faith, but 
never above a mean.” While we might dispense with suferla- 
tion, it is a pity that we have lost the expressive overmuchness. 
This is a word after Mk. FREEMAN’s own heart. 

The chief fault I should find with Jonson’s style is one char- 
acteristic of all writers of the time, a tendency to ellipsis, 
especially ellipsis of the subject and of the substantive verb, 
which ellipses exist in SHAKSPERE fassim. For clearness and 
smoothness of style, simplicity and purity of expression, correct 
structure and forcible balance of sentence, avoidance of cum- 
brous periods, which almost always lead in the Elizabethan 
writers to ungrammatical structure,—though JONSON recognizes 
that “periods are beautiful when they are not too long,”—for 
all these desirable qualities of a good prose style, we shall 
find no Elizabethan writer surpassing BEN JONSON. His lib- 
eral culture, his sound judgment, his “much exercise of his 
own style” in his dramatic writings, all contributed to place 
JoNsoNn’s prose among the best of the period, and to furnish a 
standing example of the benefits conferred upon the language 
by its cultivation in the Elizabethan drama. 

In the history of English prose style, it is “a far cry,” from 
LyLy to Jonson, although they were contemporaries for thirty- 
three years, a full generation. In point of time, however, at least 
fifty years separate the ‘ Euphues’ and the ‘ Discoveries,’ and the 
progress made in style during that period is correspondent. Still, 
apart from LyLy’s peculiar affectations and more archaic vocabu- 
lary and sentence-structure, it does not seem to me fanciful to find 
like simplicity and purity of expression in each. JONSON im- 
proved upon LyLy even more than LyLy had improved upon 
his predecessors, but I think that both may rightly be called, in 
the words of JoHN E ior, “ raffineurs de I’ Anglois.” 


























IV.— The Geste of Auberi le Bourgoing. 
By THOMAS McCABE, Pu. D., 


INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHI- 
GAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


The ‘Geste’ of AUBERI LE BouRGOING, or BOURGIGNON 
(it is variously written) is contained in three MSS. all of which 
are in the Biblioth@que Nationale, Paris. The first and most 
important of these is No. 860, Fonds frangais, containing 
besides our poem a series of other ‘Gestes’ of leading import- 
ance. The ‘Auberi’ of this MS. is the most lengthy of the 
three, it numbers some 27,264 lines and is in excellent condition 
except that two or three of the last folios are wanting. The MS. 
is of about 1250 and is divided into two principal branches: 
that of AUBERI and that of LAMBERT D’ORRIDON; AUBERI, 
however, being the most prominent character in both. The 
beginning of the second, which might escape attention unless 
one were reading the whole, is on the sixty-ninth folio of the 
poem which itself commences on page one hundred and thirty- 
four of the entire codex. A second MS. is No. 859, Fonds 
Srangais, also of about 1250. It is shorter than the first, con- 
taining a little over 23,000 verses. The MS. is an interesting 
one. It was damaged in some way but has been very deftly 
repaired. The fly-leaves consist of portions of a Code of Jus- 
tinian and of a book of devotions, both in Latin; its second 
branch, that of LAMBERT D’ORRIDON, commences on folio 
ninety-nine. The third MS. is No. 24,368, Fonds frangais, and 
contains 22,648 verses, ending, instead of the usual exf/icit, 
with the note: “ce fut fet l'an de grace MCC IIII XX XVIII 
le prochain mardy devant la nativité.” The second branch of 
this commences on folio fifty-two. There have been other MSS. 
of this ‘Geste’ but they are lost. C. FAUCHET, the sixteenth- 
century philologist and critic, in a note he makes on the margin 
of folio one hundred and thirty-six of MSS. 860, speaks of 
another which has disappeared. IMMANUAL BEKKER in 1829, 
speaks of ‘“‘eine dem HERRN PROFESSOR VON DER HAGAN 
gehorige Pergamenthandschrift” of ‘Auberi,’ but where this may 
now be I was not able to discover (vide the preface to BEK- 
KER’s ‘ Roman von Fierabras,’ Berlin 1829). A search which 
I made in the manuscript catalogues of the Arsenal and Maza- 
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rin libraries and in those of the Department libraries which I 
could find in the Bibliothéque Nationale, did not reveal anything 
further upon the subject. 

The ‘ Geste’ has never been published. The most ever done 
in that direction was by P. TARBE who published a volume: 
‘Le Roman d’Aubery le Bourgoing,’ Reims, 1849, being the 
sixth volume of his ‘Collection des poétes de Champagne 
antérieurs au xvi siécle.’ The title given by TARBE to his work 
is very misleading. Instead of containing ‘ Le Roman d’Aubery 
le Bourgoing,’ it contains only 5,300 lines out of a total of 
22,648 comprised by the MS. which he used and consists only 
of extracts made from the poem. The volume is not of much 
use; for the extracts seem to be made at random. Lines are 
omitted without indication of the fact and the notes connecting 
extracts, perhaps some thousands of lines apart in the manu- 
script, are of the most meager kind. The copying is not 
always correct and MS. 24,368 has alone been used, which is 
clearly the worst and least reliable one of the three, as may be 
seen from an examination of the text. FFAURIEL also, in his 
‘Histoire littéraire de la France,’ vol. xxii, p. 318, draws atten- 
tion to the fact of the inferiority of MS. 24,368, the one used 
by TARBE. TARBE’S volume contains, of course, no attempt 
at collation. FRANCISQUE MICHEL published four hundred 
verses from ‘Auberi’ in the introduction to his ‘Chanson de 
Roncevaux,’ and IMMANUEL BEKKER in the preface to his 
work above cited published some two hundred and six verses. 
A further selection of three hundred and sixty lines may be 
found in BARTSCH et HoRNING: ‘La Langue et la littérature 
frangaises,’ p. 131. Apart from these selections, or series of selec- 
tions, nothing has been done on the MSS.; they still demand 
collation and publication. The ‘Geste’ appears to have received 
but little treatment. PAULIN Paris in ‘ Les manuscrits frangais 
de la Bibliothéque du Roi,’ ii, 360, has a few lines descriptive of 
the three MSS.; and FAuRIEL, ‘Histoire littéraire,’ vol. xxii, 
p. 318, has devoted a few pages to the ‘Geste,’ consisting of a 
brief analysis of its contents. The ‘Geste’ is alluded to by 
name elsewhere, but very rarely, indeed hardly ever. 

With respect to the relative value of the MSS., there can be 
no doubt but that, as already said, the one from which TARBE 
published his extracts, No. 24,368, is the worst. It contains 
awkward, confused and incorrect readings, with occasional 
omissions of lines, while the decasyllabic character of the verse 
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is not always maintained. This MS. bearing the date already 
quoted, 1298, is also doubtless the most recent, as may be seen 
from the study of the text. The other two are placed by P. 
Paris at about 1250 and certainly show a somewhat older form 
of the language than No. 24,368; the rule of the s, for instance, 
is better preserved and some of the verbal flexions are older. 
The best, as well as the longest, is No. 860, a very beautiful and 
valuable MS. which contains also, according to FAURIEL, the 
best text of the poem of ‘Gaidon’ and of ‘Amis et Amile.’ 

The MSS. 859 and 24,368 resemble each other pretty closely 
and could be collated. They contain, each, about 23,000 
verses. No. 860 has between four and five thousand verses 
more than either of these two and is an interesting example of 
the “ watering” process by which a ‘Geste’ could be and was 
indefinitely prolonged. Episodes are introduced, or those 
already existing are developed and dilated upon. An interest- 
ing example of this may be seen in the first selection which 
follows from this MS. (860) and which may be compared with 
the extract previously mentioned in BARTSCH and HORNING’S 
‘La Langue et la Littérature frangaises,’ p. 131, which narrates 
the same incidents. In spite, however, of these intercalations 
and developments, the general march of events in the three 
MSS. is the same, as is also the dénouement. In the event of 
publication, it is MS. No. 860 which should form the basis for 
work on account both of its reliability and its completeness. 
Quite a number of additions to the old French vocabulary 
would be obtained as the result of a careful editing. 

‘Auberi le Bonrgoing,’ like the better known ‘Girard de 
Roussillon’ and others of the same class, belongs to the great 
division of Old French epic poety known as the Feudal epic, 
the one, that is, which recounts either the long struggles of the 
barons against royalty which filled the ninth and tenth centuries, 
or the interminable wars which obtained between the barons 
themselves. ‘Auberi’ belongs to the latter class and is an 
excellent specimen in character at least, though certainly not 
in historical accuracy. Like ‘Girard de Roussillon,’ too, it is 
Burgundian ; at least in subject. But the principal one of the 
poems on ‘Girard’ is written in a dialect between French and 
Provencal while our monument is in the Isle de France, or 
Champagne idiom. As far as its origins are concerned, it may 
certainly be classed among the older chansons like the ‘ Roland,’ 
‘ Renaud de Montauban,’ ‘Guillaume au court nez (or d’Orange),’ 
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the ‘Girard’ already mentioned and others. PEPIN LE BREF 
(752-768) frequently appears in the second branch of our 
‘Geste’ and the general character of the events recounted, 
whether real or imagined, are in harmony with the condition of 
things in these early centuries. FAURIEL indeed considers it 
“ probablement de trés ancienpe origine germanique. Peut-étre 
remonte-il jusqu’aux premiers temps de l’établissement des 
Burgundes sur les deux rives du Rhin.” (V. ‘ Hist. litt. de la 
France, xxiii,’ p. 318.) It would probably now be impossible to 
disentangle the history from the romance. Whatever historical 
basis (and there was of course one) the events recounted may 
once have had, has been overwhelmed in our MSS., and doubt- 
less long before, by purely fanciful and fictitious developments ; 
the “chronicle” element, both in regard to facts and the order 
of their arrangement, has been entirely overweighted by the 
romantic, and lost. The confusion of epochs, persons, and 
localities to which we are so accustomed in literature of this 
character and period is as prominent as usual. The eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries are hopelessly confounded and it 
would appear that the thirteenth century listeners were entirely 
cognizant of the fact; for, in a number of passages, our author 
finds it necessary to insist strenously upon his own correctness 
and veracity. This indeed was already the case in the twelfth 
century, as may be seen from the following quotations taken 
from the ‘“ Prologue de la Chronique de Turpin,” (v. PAULIN 
Paris, ‘MSS. francais de la Bibliothéque du Roi,’ i, 212: “nus 
contes rimés n’est vrais: tot est mensonge ¢a qu’il en dient: car 
il n’en savent riens fors quant par oir dire.” A striking criticism 
from an age so uncritical as the twelfth century. 

It is of course not possible to establish any date for the com- 
position of our poem. The earliest MS. we have is, as already 
stated, of about 1250 and, after allowing for the long period of 
floating instability through which all the early chansons passed, 
we may presume that our ‘ Geste’ took on something like its 
present form in the twelfth, perhaps even at the end of the 
eleventh century. The author, as usual, is hopelessly unknown, 
although PAuLIN Paris suggests the possibility of one of 
the adaptors having been BERTRAND DE BaR-SUR-AUBF. 
It is not improbable, however, that he may have been a c/erc as 
he shows always a keen sympathy with the church and with 
ecclesiastical and spiritual matters generally. The ‘Geste,’ 
unlike many of its fellows, was never written in prose. 
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We have seen that the historical importance of our poem, at 
least as a chronicle of events, is almost nil, nor as a story has it 
much sequence. It is rather a long series of adventures through 
which Auberi, the hero, is carried. Some of these adventures 
appear indeed to be duplicated, as for instance the two occasions 
upon which Auberi and Gasselin are represented as residing in 
Bavaria. Auberi has been wronged by his relatives and is com- 
pelled to seek redress and fortune as best he may. His strong 
arm and ever ready sword carry him successfully through many 
adventures the scenes of which are laid in Burgundy, Flanders, 
Bavaria, and Paris. Blood flows freely. He is swift to avenge 
his wrongs and sullied by many crimes yet not vindictive or 
cruel. Episodes of all kinds: warlike, amorous, political, domes- 
tic, are successively presented and in all Auberi appears essen- 
tially the same daring, reckless, volatile, character. Ready at 
any moment to draw the sword whether for vengeance or attack, 
he is as ready to yield to the first suggestion of indulgence, or 
pleasure, of any and every kind. After years of wandering 
and fighting he, accompanied by his faithful kinsman Gasselin, 
rids the land of Orri, King of Bavaria, of its invaders, and, on 
the death of the king, receives as a reward the hand of his 
widow Guiborc, represented as the sister of Charles Martel. 
Many further adventures follow in which Auberi remains always 
the same character, not in any way different from what he was 
in his youth, and at last in a passage of considerable power he 
suffers a bloody death under most tragic circumstances. He 
may, in many respects at least, be fairly enough considered a 
fair type of the average medieval baron and in this fact his 
‘ main interest for us lies. He is the most clearly defined char- 
acter in the ‘Geste’ and we feel that we have at least some 
acquaintance with him. The others are shadowy. Gasselin, 
the constant companion of Auberi; Orri, King of Bavaria; 
Guiborc, his wife and widow; the two sons of Orri who fall 
the victims of Auberi’s revenge; the countess of Flanders, 
one of Auberi’s mistresses, all play important réles in the 
long series of adventures, but all appear as dim and shadowy 
outlines merely, and fail entirely to impress their person- 
ality upon us; in this respect, of course, only resembling the 
great majority of medizval literary characters. Senneheut, the 
daughter of Guiborc, stands out for a moment more prominently 
and enlists our sympathies by an act of maidenly independence 
in refusing the hand of Gasselin whom her new father-in-law, 
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Auberi, had selected for her, but a violent blow from Auberi 
recalls her toa sense of dependence and she once more becomes 
a shadow. Lambert, next to Auberi the most prominent char- 
acter in the second branch, has somewhat more personality. He 
is presented as a robber baron and serves as a type, though a 
different one from Auberi. He, too, is brave, daring, violent, 
but more essentially wicked, and relies more upon craft and 
cunning. The descriptions involved in presenting him and his 
surroundings are really interesting and typical. See, for 
instance, the description of his gloomy and impregnable 
castle printed herewith. (No. II, p. 77). 

It is, however, as a picture of medizval life and society that 
the ‘Geste’ possesses its main interest. The life of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, feudalism with all its varied developments, 
lie vividly before us. The petty wars eternally waging between 
the barons with but a feeble recognition of royal authority, the 
constant strife of factions, the marauding expeditions of the 
robber baron preying upon the surrounding country, these 
things form prominent features throughout the poem. The 
remarkable medizval contradictions between faith and life are 
strongly brought out. Revolting brutality goes hand in hand 
with the most unquestioning piety, and this not only in different 
individuals but actually in the same. Violence goes side by 
side with superstition, utter recklessness of action with the most 
unswerving religious faith, an intense and child-like veneration 
for the church and its institutions with the most reckless disre- 
gard of its behests. The strongly marked medizval idea, born 
of the teaching of the church, as to the nearness of God to 
punish the evil and recompense the good, though constantly 
belied by the events of the poem, is consistently adhered to 
and poetical justice is eventually meted out to some at least. 
The singular inconsistency by which the assistance and codper- 
ation of God and the saints are invoked in order to carry out 
deeds of blood and cruelty, is frequently illustrated. The sins 
and wrongs committed are those we should expect from child- 
hood and ignorance, namely—sins and wrongs resulting from 
thoughtlessness, recklessness, passionateness, and want of self- 
restraint. The men are the active agents almost always; the 
women are passive and seem better than the men, although 
unfortunately far too shadowy to leave any very clear impres- 
sino. The characters are limited in number and almost all of 
the same class, the noble; the only exceptions being an occa- 
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sional priest or hermit. The people are hardly even mentioned. 
We know indeed that they are there, for they are fighting the 
battles of their lords, are being plundered and are dying in 
droves. Except for these purposes, however, they hardly 
appear to exist. Literature scarcely as yet deigns to take cog- 
nizance of them, least of all the Chansons de Gestes, so essen- 
tially aristocratic in their character. Frequent allusions and 
remarks in the poem give us a kind of acquaintance with the 
poet and his audience. We see that in some of its phases at 
least the poem was sung, for allusions to singing occur frequently, 
and Lanbers, in a passage of considerable interest, sings (‘‘faé- 
loier et chanter”) the story of the good king Clovis, of Floovent 
and the vassal Richier. The author insists upon his veracity 
and trustworthiness and the assurance seems to have been 
necessary, for it is repeated more than once. In order to call 
attention to his verses he assures his listeners that he is not 
presenting them with the original. In order to coerce attention, 
he threatens them with never finishing, or tells them that a 
particularly interesting passage is now about to follow. He 
endeavors by various devices to excite the sympathy of his 
audience, now endeavoring to stir them up, now calming them. 
All these things would appear to be traces of an earlier phase 
of the chanson when it was more strictly popular in character 
and before it had reached the extremely developed stage in 
which we now have it. 

As far as the purely literary aspects of our poem are con- 
cerned, it would not be fair to claim a more than usual amount 
of merit for it. The inevitable medizval characteristics : diffuse- 
ness, verbosity, sterotypedness, and the commonplace are of 
course there, nor could it well be otherwise in poems of twenty- 
three and twenty-eight thousand lines covering so small a range 
of subjects. The process of dilution has evidently again and 
again been repeated as some of the accompanying extracts will 
show. The usual stock expressions occur with the customary 
profusion ; in a word, that dana/ité which characterizes so much 
Old French Literature is not less marked here than elsewhere. 
Happily, however, the poem is occasionally redeemed by pas- 
sages of real interest, even of power. Those describing the 
castle and surroundings of Lambert, and the assassination of 
Auberi have already been referred to. Others are the scene 
with the necromancer, the interview between Guiborc and 
Auberi and later that between Senneheut and Auberi. 
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As to the extracts, hitherto unpublished, which follow, No. i 
from MS. 860, may be compared with BARTSCH and HorRNING, 
‘La Langue et la Littérature frangaises,’ p. 131, to illustrate 
what has been referred to above. No. ii is the description of 
the castle and surroundings of Lanbers, also referred to. Nos. 
iii and iv are from different MSS., respectively 24, 368 and 860, 
and illustrate the process of dilution by means of which the 
same ‘Geste’ may appear in one version as a poem of twenty- 
seven, or more, thousand lines, while in another it is limited to 
twenty-two odd thousand. In the two extracts here presented, 
the second contains sixty-two lines and the first forty-eight only, 
yet the events recounted are substantially, indeed identically 
the same, the difference in the amount of the text being made 
up by development and extension of detail. 


I. 
MS. 860, Fonds frangais. Folio 206 6. 


Au mengier sistrent li baron el chastel : 

la veissiez maint riche danmoisel, 

qui tient toaille ou doublier ou coutel. 

vin clare i vont a grant revel. 

Lanbers apelle un sien prive donzel : 

‘* va si m’aporte dou vin dou grant tonnel, 

a mon seignor en donrai plain boucel.”’ 

icil i vait et moult le fist isnel. 

Lanbers en jure le cors Saint Daniel, 

se li Borgoins ne li fait son avel 

de Seneheut qui tant a le cors bel, 

qu’il li metra l’espee enz au cervel. 
Lanbers fu plains de mauvais ensciant ; 

Auberi mainne par engingnement grant. 

s’il le puet faire ainsiz com il l’en prant, 

Auberi fera son cuer morne et dolant. 

se ne li donne Seneheut Ia vaillant, 

ne verra mais ne fame ne parant, 

ne la roine Guiborc o le cors jant. 

or le gart dex de mort et de torment. 

au mengier sistrent li baron richement: 

li escanson portent le vin souvent 

a Auberi qui garde ne s’em prent. 

Lanbers le veult enivrer voirement. 

quant il li menbre de son riche present 

des coupes d’or et des hannaps d’argent, 

damneledeu jure cui tous li mons apent, 

se il l’a si tout donne por noient, 

dont I’a il bien despendu folement, 
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qu’a Seneheut ses coraiges li tent, 

que trop la vit de bel contenement. 

et si seit bien Lanbers a enscient, 

ja Seneheut n’aura a son talent 

se Auberis li Eprgoins ne li rent. 

il en jura le baron saint Vincent, 

se li Borgoins ne li a en couvent, 

ja dou chastel n’istra mais son vivant. 
De Seneheut prinst Lanbert a membrer, 

se il ne l’a, n’en porra eschaper. 

dou Borgoingnon ne seit comment ouvrer, 

car en tel lieu l’avoit fait enserrer, 

se par lui n’est n’en puet mais eschaper. 

or li dira coiememt et souef, 

se il li weult sa fillastre donner, 

il l’en laira et sain et sauf raler; 

et s’il nel puet on Borgoingnon trouver, 

il li fera le chief dou bus sevrer. 

ja en Bavijere mais n’en porra raler. 

li Borgoingnons le prinst a resgarder; 

souvent li voit le vis descoulorer ; 

d’eures en autres li voit coulor muer. 

cortoisement |’en prinst a apeller: 

“*sir couzins, nel me devez celer. 

qui vos a fait ainsiz desconforter ? 

tant que je vive ne vous estuet douter, 

n’a home en terre qui vous osast grever, 

nes a Pepin sil vous voloit pener, 

por vostre amor me voldroit mesler.”’ 

Lanbers respont, qui bien sot trestorner : 

**sire couzins, ainz voil deu aourer, 

quant vous deingnastez onques ceinz entrer, 

et quant vous puis serviv et honorer, 

se vous voliez a mon talent ouvrer, 

je vous feroie quant qu’ ozeriez panser. 

se vous nel faitez moi |’estuet consirrer.’” 

a ces paroles fait le vin demander, 

a val la table mult richement porter. 

aprez mengier font les napes oster. 

Lanbers a fait Ja sale delivrer, 

et les barons a lor ostex raler. 

ceuls qui soloient o le duc converser, 

fist un et un a lor osteuls aler. 

panre les rueve et en prison mener 

a ses serjans que fist apres aler. 

cil ne si sorent de traison garder. 

Lanbers les fait en buies enserrer ; 

comment qu’ il voille vers Auberi ouvrer, 

que cil nel puissent de noient encombrer. 

ainsiz |’ont fait nel voldrent refuser. 
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la gent le duc ont fait ainsiz mener, 

car li traitres lor sot bien deviser. 

dont fait Lanbers son grant palais fermer. 
voit Auberi se’l prant a apeller: 
*‘couzin, dist il, je voil a vous parler. 
je vous voldrai mon afaire monstrer, 
car mult me doi en vostre cors fier. 

li uns ne doit envirs l’autre fausser.’’ 

a dont l’enmainne sans plus de demorer. 
en une chanbre fait Auberi entrer. 

III[ en trespasse, ainz ni volt arrester. 
en la quinte entre, la le fist demorer. 
iluec or fait un grant feu alumer ; 

li chandelabre j reluisoient cler, 

et cil se painne de lui mult honorer. 
d’un autre vin li a fait aporter. 

“*buvez couzin, cist est bons a verser, 
cist vous fera de dormir saouler.’’ 
s’ainsnee niece fait Lanbers apeller, 

et celle i vient qui ne l’ose veer. 

il n’a si bele enfresci qu’a la mer. 

et dist Lanbers: ‘‘ Auberi, gentiz ber, 
voiez, biax, sire com ceste a le vis cler; 
je la vous voil anque nuit presenter, 

se la volez par de vers voz torner. 

de vostre bon n’estera refuser, 

bieu vous saura servir et tastonner. 

en vostre cuer poez bien porpenser 

de la roine Guiborc o le vis cler. 

ce fu folie couzin de l’esponser, 

que ses 1]. fiuls li feiz affoler. 

cuidez tu ores qu’elle te doie amer? 

1. des ces jors vous fera enherber, 
s’elle en a aise ge’! vous di sans fausser. 
et a sa fille veuls ton neveu donner. 
trop te veuls ores au lyngnaige meller ; 
il te feront de la terre gieter. 

c’est une chose dont mult vous doit peser. 
je nel lairoie souffrer ne endurer.” 
Auberis l’oit, le sens cujde desver. 
toute la chars li commence a tranbler, 
de mautalent commence a tressuer. 
dist Auberis sans plus de demorer: 
*“foi que ie doi a touz homes porter, 

se ne laissiez la roinne a blasmer 

et moi et vos convenra mesler.”’ 

quant Lanbers I’oit si saigement parler 
or seit il bien que plus l’estuet mener. 
a mort se tient s’il nel puet enyvrer. 
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Lanbers se painne d’Auberi engingnier. 
Souvent li donne de son vin le plus cher. 
li dus en boit qui ne si sot gaitier, 
et cil Lanbers le prinst a arraisnier: 
‘*sire cousin, mult faitez a prisier ; 
or chanterai por voz esbannoier. 
je sai de geste les chansons commencier 
que nus jongleres ne m’en puet engingnier. 
je sai assez dou bon Roi Cloevjer, 
de Floevent et dou vassal Richier. 
dirai vus ent volentiers sans trichier."’ 
dont commensa Lambers a flabloier, 
et a chanter hautement sanz dongier. 

a chascun vers li fait le vin baillier. 
d’eures en antres le prent a arraisnier. 
‘**sire Auberi, mentir ne vus enquier; 
ne me sai plus vers vus humelier, 

que mes Ij. nieces aurez vus au couchier. 
serviront vus com seignor droiturier. 
bien seit Lanbers Auberi engingnier. 
les 1]. pucelles le servent sanz dongier, 
si li commencent le dos a mannoier, 

et le tastonnent et devaut et derrier. 
ainz Auberis tant ne si sot gaitier, 

que li traitres nel feist forvoier. 

‘* Sire couzin, dist li fel de put lin, 

or vus ferai aporter d’autre vin. 

il n’a si bon jusqu’a li ave dou Rin. 

je n’en donnaisse a parent n’a couzin, 
se ce ne fust mon droit seignor Pepin.” 
venir en fait tout plain 1. mazerin. 
Auberis but qui ni quist point d’engin. 
a dont tint il Lanbert por son couzin. 

a la pucelle an coraige enterin, 

tent li Borgoins le plain hannap de vin. 
Elle le prent se li a fait enclin. 

Quant dou bou vin que vus m’oez conter, 
fait dus Lanbers Auberi enyvrer, 

souz ciel n’a home qui s’en poist garder, 
dont fait Lanbers la chanbre deffermer. 
en 1. biau lieu afait 1. lit parer. 

le Borgoingnon j fait tantost mener. 
por reposer si couche Auberis li ber. 

li dus s’en dort ileue sanz demorer. 
Lanbers li vait sa bonne espee oster. 
toutes ses armes fait don palais enbler, 
et ses 1]. nieces em prinst a apeller. 

** pansez hui mais d’Auberj tastonner, 
car ainz le jor del l’estevra parler.”’ 
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oit le |’ ainsnee si commence a plorer, 
car bien connoist de Lanbert le panser. 
‘‘sire, dist elle, por deu nel vergonder. 


tel traison qui porroit endurer? 

ja le vi ie ensanble o vus souper. 

tes ostes est si ne le dois grever, 

et tes amis si le dois mult amer. 

s’or en ooit li Rois Pepin parler 

il vus feroit tout cest pais gaster, 

et Oridon abatre et violer; 

que sa suer est Gujbors o le vis cler.’”’ 

oit la Lanbers, le san cuide desver. 

dou poing la fiert bien 1’an sot assener, 

qu’il en fist le vermoil sanc voler. 

*‘garce, dist il, bien savez ranposner. 

se ie hui mais vus en oi mot sonner 

je vus ferai anz 1], les iex crever.” 

volsist ou non la fait an duc aler, 

et la plus josne i fait Lanbers aler. 

de jouste luj s’alerent acouder. 

si le commencent mult bel a tastonner. 

li dus se dort qui mal ni sot panser. 

et cil Lambers ne si volt oublier, 

ainz fait la chanbellain sor euls 1]. bien fermer. 

son chanbellain emprinst a apeller. 
Lanbers apelle son chanbellain Foucher. 

‘** fai moi venir Herchenbaut et Renier, 

Giron le preu et le conte Gautier, 

et X des autres qui mult sont a prisier.”” 

cil les amainne qui ne I’osa laissier. 

Lanbers les voit ses prent a arraisnier. 

** Baron, dist il, savez moi conseillier. 

quant qu’en Baivjere me veistez chercher, 

le mien despendre et mon tresor wisder, 

ciert por la fille Roi Oulri le Baivjer, 

qui est fillastre Auberi le guerrier, 

avoir la voil a per et a moillier. 

se Auberis ne le veult otroier 

ji li ferai tous les menbres trancher. 

or m’en aidiez nobile chevalier. 

ja contre vus mais ne tenrai denier.”’ 

quant cil l’oirent n’ot en euls qu’a irier. 

‘* Sire, font il, weuls te tu enraigier? 

or le veismez ensanble o vus mengier. 

tex traisons ne fait a atroier. 

de tel afaire ne vus devons aidier. 

trop laidement le volez engingnier. 

sel seit Pepin fera vos escillier.’’ 

Lanbers I’entent, le sens cujde changier. 





wer. 
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en sa main tint 1. baston de pomier. 

par mautalent va ferir le premier, 

qu’il li fait la teste roujoier. 

‘fila putain, dist Lanbers pautonnier, 

au mien despendre n’iestez vus pas lasnier, 

mais ansoiz iestez esrant et presantier. 

mais par la foi que ie doi deu dou ciel, 

jamais dou mien ne panrez I. mengier. 

le matinnet vus metez au frapier.’’ 

quant cil l’entendent ni ot que esmaier. 

dont se commencent mult a amoloier. 

** sire, font il, laissiez votre tancier, 

que tons vos bons ferons sang delaier.’’ 

Lanbers les oit vers lui humelijer. 

dont les mercie et plus les va baisier. 

dex penst dou duc qui tout puet justicier ! 

car en tel lieu est venus harbergier, 

se dex n’en panse, quil comperra mult cher. 
Lanbers s’apreste sanz nulle demoree. 

chascons des suens a la broigne andossee, 

liaume lacie et au costel l’espee. 

l’uns tient juzarme, l’autres hache aceree. 

bien sanblent gent de mal faire aprestee. 

ainz por 1. home ne fu tez assanblee. 

Lanbers lor a la chanbre deffermee. 

cil entrent eng a mult tres grant huee. 

li Borgoins dort en la chanbre pavee, 

si com li hom qui n’ot nulle pansee 

qu’ on li eust traison porparlee. 

et Lanbers tint une lance aceree. 

desci au lit ni ot fait arreste. 

le duc resgarde a la chiere menbree. 

de l’arrestueil tele li a donnee, 

pres ne li a la poitrine effondree. 

li dus s’esveille s’a la chiere levee, 

et voit la gent entor luj avnée. 

de la paor li est la chars tranblee. 

seignor baron! cest veritez puree (?), 

que mult est mors cremue et redoutee. 

sa maisnie a et sa gent regretee. 

‘*sainte marie, roinne coronneee! 

qui me donna ores si grant colee ?’’ 

et dist Lanbers: ‘‘ ni a mestier celee: 

m’ainsnee niece avez vos violee ; 

ne poiez iestre de celi saoulee, 

se n’aviez l’autres ansiz despucelee.”’ 

dist Auberis: ‘‘je lai ja comparee.”’ 

la moie foit vus soit ore affiee, 

qu’ ongues par moi n’en fu une adesse, 
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ne par mon cors en nule san vergondee.”’ 
et dist Lambers: ‘‘querele I’ avez trouvee 
vo lecherie ne pot iestre ainz finee.”’ 

Or fu li dus a malaise forment, 
et les pucelles en plovent tenrement. 
li Borgoignons a mult le cuer dolent. 
or voit Lanbert se li dist sinplement : 
‘*sire couzins, por deu omnipotent, 
ne me menez ainsiz vilainement. 
la moie foi vus plevis loiaument, 
qu’ onques a elles n’en oi habitement.”’ 
et dist Lanbers: ‘‘ or oiez com il ment, 
et com il a cel cuer faus et puant.”’ 
l’espie paumoie, lance luj roidement 
les le costel li conduist vivavment ; 


li fers j froie mais nel toucha noient. 

quant Auberis le fer de l’espie sent, 

n’est pas merveille se grans paors l‘en prent. 

il li escrie a sa vois hautement : 

‘*merci Lanbert, j’ai en toi mau parent. 

lai m’en aler arriere cujtement. 

ji te randrai ton or et ton argent.’’ 

et dist Lambers: ‘‘par deu omnipotent, 

ou vus ferez trestout le mien talent, 

on ie panrai de vus tel vengement 

dont aurout honte trestuit vostre parent.”’ 

Auberis l’oit, s’en a grant mautalent. 

‘*Dex! dist il, peres par ton commandement, 

garis mon cors de mort et de torment, 

qu’a Ostesin puisse aler sauvement, 

a ma moillier qui iluecques m’atent !”’ 
En Borgoingnon n’en ot que esmaier, 

car il n’a armes dont il se puisse aider. 

ne il ne s’ose en son estant drescier. 

enverz Lanbert se laist jus abaissier. 

‘*merci couzin, par deu le droiturier. 

vus m’amenastez avec vus harbergier. 

se vus Savez sor moi riens chalongier, 

vez moi tout prest de mon cors esporgier, 

tout cors a cors encontre 1. chevalier, 

on contre 1]. se on l’ose jugier.”’ 

et dist Lambers: ‘‘ce ne vault un denier. 

je ne feroie riens por vostre proier, 

lonc le service vus randrai le loier.”’ 

lors rancommence I’espie a paumoier. 

voit le Auberis, ni ot que esmaier. 

en crois se giete devant lui el planchier: 

‘*merci couzins! se tu weuls si me fier.” 

et Lanbers tint le roit espie d’acier. 
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par tel oir li commence a lancier. 

jussqu’au planchier fait le fer envoier, 

mais nel volt mie afoler ne touchier. 

or ot paor Auberis li guerriers. 

ainz puis celle hore qu’on I’ot fait chevalier 

tel paor n’ot, bien le puis affichier. 

**dex! dist il, peres qui le mont dois jugier; 

a tant franc homme ai fait son cuer irier; 

des maus qu’ai fais atenz ci le loier. 

mais dex de gloire m’en puet bien respitier. 

he! Guiborc danme,dex vus gart dencombrier’”’ 

Mult ot Lanbers le cuer desmesure. 

ses homes clunjgne (cligne ?) a tant s’en sont torne. 
Auberi voit auques espoante. 

n’ot que ses braies si tijuel desnoe. 

par 111]. fois li a l’espie crosle. 

les dens reschingne, sanblant fait de desve, 
les iex roeille par mult ruiste fierte. 

on voit le duc si l’a arraisonne. 

‘par foi Borgoins, vus avez tout ale, 

car vus avez maint prudon ahonte. 

de mainte danme avez fait vostre gre; 

hui en cest jor vus iert gueredonne.”’ 

dont lor seignor ont eugrant vilte. 

quant qu’avez fait en trestout vostre ae, 
lespie li froie par delez le costel. 

li dus guenchist, son cors a trestorne. 
**merci! li crie, por sainte charite.”’ 

li chevalier emplorent de pite. 

La gent Lanbert plorent por Auberi, 

lor seignor toillent le roit espie forbi. 
“sire, font il, por amor deu merci, 

qui tout le mont a son oes establi.”’ 

et dist Lanbers: ‘‘ or m’avez maubailli, 

qui le Borgoing m’avez tolu ainsiz. 

deceu m’a que ie le sai de fi. 

des mes I]. nieces vergonde et honi. 

je n’el cuidaisse, foi que dois S. Remi, 

qui li donnast tout le tressor Davi, 

que il deust si ouvrer envers mi. 

mais s’il le weult acorder envers mi, 

doist me I. avoir que jai mult encouvi. 

se ie ne |’ai n’em partira deci.”’ 

Auberis l’oit. de joie tressailli. 

‘sire Lanbert, ie vus ai bien oi. 

Volez vus dont mon desrier arrabi? 

ne faites nie dongier por 1. ronci. 

la male foudre ]’eust ansoiz brui,”’ 

‘*n’est pas ice,’’ Lanbers li respondi. 
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‘autre avoir ai en vostre cort choisi. 

en ton ostel as tel oisel norri 

escharnis iez se il ni pe:t son nif.”’ 
‘*quax chose est ce, sire,’’ dist Auberis. 
Lanbers respont, pas ne si alenti: 

**ce est le fille au riche Roi Oulri. 
donner li weuls Gasceliu a mari. 

donne la moi, si remanrons ami. 

ou se ce non n’eschaperaz de ci.”’ 

oit le li dus, a poi n’enraige vis. 

puis dist en bas que nus ne I’entendi: 
‘*Gascelin nie; dont vus ai ie trai. 

a si grant painne touz jors m’avez servi, 
hui vus fera mult malement meri. 
Senehent bele! com mar onques vus vi, 
se ie vus toil Gascelin vostre ami. 

he! Guiborc danme, com mar vus en merci, 
dou traitor quant ne vus en crei.’’ 

a icest mot si forment s’esbahi, 

par un petit li cuers ne li rompi. 

en haut parole a loi d’omome hardi: 
‘*par deu, Lanbert, ce ne vault 1. espi. 
ja ne l’aurez se tu wenls si m’ocis.”’ 

et dist Lanbers: ‘‘ par mon chief ie l’otri.”’ 
a dont reprant le brant d’acier forbi, 

ja l’eust mort quant on li recoilli. 


II. 
Fonds frangais, Folio 202 or 69 of Geste. Being the 
of the second branch of the Geste, and describing 
the castle, etc., of Lambert. 


Or vus dirai d’une bonne chanson, 

com Auberis fu menez a Bricon 

par 1. vassal qui Lanbers ot a non. 

fiuls fu Thiebaut, le plus maistre larron 
qui ainz emblast vaillant 1. esporon. 

ou bois d’Ardenne ot un recet felon 
entre I]. eues dont ie sai bien les nons: 
ce est Samois, et l’autre a non Folon. 
en Mueze chient de merveillouz randon, 
la ou assanblent demainent tel tanson 
q’il n’i vait ne nef ne aviron. 

nus hom ni passe ne a gue ne a pont. 

et li borjois mainent en quarreingnon 
enz en une isle de la roche Sanson. 
xxxm sont, chascuns an sa maison. 

par 1]. chaucies lor vient la garisons. 
bien sont fondees de chaus et de sablon. 
A seulement le giet a I. baston, 
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fu li chastiax et la tors environ. 

bien fu assise par grant devision, 

de nulle part habiter ni puet on, 

fors d’une part si comme nus cuidons. 
la est l’antree, et, et par la j va on. 

pont torneiz et barre a quarreillon, 
Selve j ot vielle des le tans Salemon. 
bien fu garnie de riche venoison. 

les la rivjere sont creu li fres jon, 

et l’erbe drue que coillent li garson. 

lf marois sont entor et environ, 

et li fosse qui forment sunt par font. 

li mur de maubre de chaus et de sablon, 
et les tornelles ou mainnent li baron, 

et li vivjer ou furent li poisson. 

si fort chastel ne vit onques nus hom. 

la dedens ot sa sale et so donjon, 

et sa chapelle par devant sa maison. 

qui la ienz est, bien est a garison. 
Lanbers la tient que n’en sert se luj non. 
oi avez dou chastel la fason, 

or vus dirai dont Lanbers fu larrons, 

de grans tressors que orent li baron. 

il n’iere mie seuls ne sanz compaingnon. 
maint home amis a grant destruction, 
et mainte dame tolue a son baron. 

qui l’enmenoit avec luj en person, 

il en prennoit si dure raenson, 

qu’il le metoit a grant destruction. 

mult se doit on de Lambert merveillier, 
qui Ill]. tans savoit de son mestier 

que li siens pere qui mult ot avoir chier. 
les lontains regnes faisoit querre et cherchier, 
et en septembre viennent li messaigier 

j cil qui vout les tressors espier. 

et il y va en yver sans targier. 

mais ne va mie touz seuls a cel mestier, 
que avec lui enmainne maint murtrier. 
cccec enmainne, ni a cel n’ait destrier. 
et haubers ont, et bons elmes d’acier, 
espees ceintes, escus poins a ormier, 

et lances roides, et gonfanons mult chers, 
espies tranchans qui font a resoingnier. 
et apres ceuls reviennent li archier, 

et li serjant et li aubelestrier, 

qu’il fait es mons et es vauls enbuschier ; 
qui sont tost fors quant il en a mestier. 
il va avant soi tierz por pesoier. 

ne doute pierre, o chaus, ne o mortier 
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qu’il ne face par devant luj percier, 
et les escrins et huges pesoier, 
puis que se puet dedens I’ostel fichier. 
et tex le sieult, mieus li venroit laissier, 
qu’il l’enmainne avec soi prisonnier. 
et si le fait en prison trebuchier, 
sel fait raienbre jusqu’ a un seul dernier. 
et si n’est mie tant povres ne lasniers 
que L. homme ne’! servent au mengier, 
fil de barons, qui tuit sont chevalier, 
trestouz li pires a grant terre a baillier, 
et il les fait mult bien appareillier 
de riches armes, de pailes de quartier. 
et mult les fait richement haubergier. 
les elmes fait richement vernissier, 
et les escus par guises entaillier, 
et les haubers par mailles roujoier. 
ne vus devez pas de ce merveillier, 
qu’il est dus, grant terre a a baillier. 
trestoute Ardenne avoit a justicier. 
autres n’en tint la monte d’un denier. 
il n’a voisin qui sost a lui corcier, 
qu’il ne voille isnellement plaisier, 
dou tout en tout honnir et vergoingnier. 
n’a son chastel ne puet nus approchier, 
se il n’i entre par le maistre portier. 
il n’a si fort desci a Montpellier, 
ne n’ot si riche cuens, ne dus, ne princiers. 
ez vus I mes qui li vint de Baiviers, 
si atorne com autres pautonniers. 
onques li glouz ne se volt atargier, 
ne son bordon ne sa paume laissier. 
ansoiz s’en va a Lambert conseillier. 
a une part s’en vait enz au vergier. 
Arreste soi deu coste le princier. 

Li pautonniers tint Lanbert par la main, 
et sont ale en 1 lieu d’erbe plain, 
les 1 roisier ou la flors naist au main. 
cil l’arraisonne, qui n’ot pas le cuir vain: 
‘‘j’ai esre, sire, et par bois et par plain, 
par vostre amor, mais ne 1’ai fait en vain; 
et si vus ai auques fait vostre plain, 
j’ai espie tel gaing, par St. Germain, 
vostres tressors ne vault a ce 1 pain. 
en Bavijere est, qui n’est mie trop loing. 
une meschine ja, cui ie mult plaing, 
1. lecheor a mis a son reclaim.” 
et dist Lanber: ‘‘cui chaut ja de putain ? 
dist li traitres: ‘‘non est par St. German. 
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encores n’a manmelete en son sain. 

par sa biaute porroit iestre nonnain. 

niece est Pepin, de ce soiez certains, 

et fille Oulri, be bon roi sonverain. 

sor toutes danmes a le cors souverain. 

li siens amis ne sanble pas vilains. 

c’est Grascelins, qui mult par est certains, 
qui en Borgoingne ira hui ou demain. 
toute la terre doit resoivre en sa main. 


III. 
MSS. 24,368. Fonds Frangais, Folio 29d. line go. 


Au mengier sist li dus et si baron. 

de la viande orent il a foison, 

et si n’en sorent nul gre au duc Oedon. 
Guiborc apele le bon duc de Digon. 
**Sire, dist elle, et car nous esploitons. 
vers Ostelin s’en vait a esperon. 

celui nunt mie gaste li esclavon.”’ 

**dame, dist il, hui matin nous mouvrons.’’ 
la nuit seiornent en la sainte maison. 

ni orent cote lincheul ne siglaton. 

a lor chief font li hauberc fremillon. 

et li bon clers qui Amaurris ot non, 

qui nies estoit Auberi de Digon, 

de la roine sot taute la cheison, 

qu’elle doit prendre Auberi a baron. 

I. poi pensa Amaurris a baron, 

qu’en peu de terme mauves conseil prent on; 
et s’elle vient ariere en son roion, 

a Ostesin en son mestre donion, 

conseil aura de maint gente facon. 

tost fausseroit vers le duc sa raison. 

mes il puet dire par droit et par resson, 
qu’en la chapele ou maint li saintism hom, 
fust empensee sel sembleroit bon. 

lors ni avoit garde se de lui non. 

son oncle apele, le gentil bourgignon. 

tout souavet l’en a mis a resson. 

toute l’afaire li conta de randon. 

‘par mon cief niez,’’ dist li dus de Digon, 
** cist conseus est sans point de traison, 

et ge feroi qui qu’en poist ne qui non,”’ 

li bourgignon oi le clerc parler, 

qui le conseille de la dame esposer. 
*biaus niez, dist elle, ientil estes et ber. 














je le feroi sans plus de demorer.”’ 
la france dame emprent a apeler: 
** Guibourc roine, mult me deves amer.”’ 
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‘‘si fes ie sire,”” dist la dame au vis cler. 
et dist li dus: ‘‘ chi nous voel esposer, 
se le voulez otroier et greer.”’ 

et dis li dus: ‘* bien le doi creanter, 
vostre vouloir ne doi pas refuser.”’ 
Auberi l’ot ne si vout demorer. 

a la chapelle l’en a feite mener, 

ou li ermites dut la messe chanter. 
des armz deu s’estoit fet atorner 

ains puis qu’il vint en l’ermitaje ester. 
ne li fist on mes presse d’espouser. 


The MS. then continues as in case of No. 860:— 


Auberi a la dame espousee, 
et li ermite a la messe chantee, &c., &c. 


IV. 
MS. 860. Fonds frangais. Folio 178 a. 


Au mengier sist li dus et si baron. 

de viande ont a tas et a foison, 

et si n’en sevent nul gre au duc Hoedon. 
la dame appelle Auber de Dijon: 
*‘sire, dist elle, et car nus esploitons. 


vers Ostesin, sire, car en alonz. 

celi n’ont mie gastee esclavon. 

dist Auberis le matin j ironz. 

la nuit sejortent en la sainte maison. 

ui orent coulte ne drap ne syglaton. 

a lor chief sunt li hauberc fremeillon. 

au matinet s’aprestent li baron. 

et li bos clers qui Amaurris a non, 

qui nies estoit Auberj de Dijon, 

de la roine sot toute l’achoison ; 

qu’elle doit panre Auberj le baron. 

I. petit panse Amaurris li frans hom, 
qu’en poi de terme mauvais conseil prent on ; 
et s’elle vient arriere en son roion, 

a Ostesin en son maistre donjon, 

conseil aura de maint chevalier bon. 
tost fausseront vers le duc sa raison. 
mais se puet faire par dit ne par sermon 
qu’a la chapelle l’espousast li frans hom, 
feist ses noces. il li sambleroit bon, 

puis qu’elle auroit espouse le baron, 

il ni auroit se de li garde non. 

il en appelle Auberj de Dijon. 

tout soavet li conta sa raison. 

** par mon chief nies,’’ respont li Borgoingnons, 
**ce est mult bon et tout sans traison, 
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et gel ferai sans point d’arrestison.”’ 

Li Borgoingnons oj le clerc parler, 
qui le conseille de la dame espouser. 
** biax nies, dist il, mult faites a loer, 
et gel ferai sans point de demorer.”’ 
la franche dame en prenst a appeller : 
** Guilborc roine, mult faites a amer. 
je vus voil dame ci aluec esposer, 
se le volez otroier et graer.”’ 
et dist la dame: ‘“‘ bien le doi creanter. 
vostre conseil ne doi ie refuser.”’ 
Auberis l’oit, plus ne volt demorer. 
a la chapelle la tost faites mener, 
ou li hermites doit sa messe chanter. 
des armes deu s’est tost fais acesmer, 
ainz puis qu’il vint au l’ermitaige ester. 
ne li fist nus presse mais d'espouser. 
en la chapelle estoient li baron, 
ou Auberis a receu le don 
de la roine a la clere fason. 
Gujbors appelle Gascelin le franc hom, 
et Thyebelin qui mult estoit prudom, 
li sains hermites fist la beneison. 
‘**dame, dist il, volez le Borgoingnon?”’ 
‘oil, dist elle, par le cors saint Simon!’’ 
puis appella Auberj par son non. 
** yolez Guiborc, frans chevaliers baron ?”’ 
dist Auberis: “oil, par saint Fagon! 
mult a lonc tans que desirre l’avonz.”’ 
que vus feroie lonc plait ne lonc sermon, 
la l’espousa li bons dus de Dijon. 


The MS. then continues as in case of No. 24,368 :— 


Auberis a la roine espousee, 
et li hermites a la messee chantee, &c., &c. 





V.— Some Points in the Study of English Prose Style. 
By HENRY E. SHEPHERD, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


I purpose in the present paper to direct attention to certain 
influences by whose action the character of our English prose 
style is being more or less affected. It will be apparent at a 
glance that I do not design an elaborate exposition of any one 
phase of our modern literary life, but simply a concise discus- 
sion of some of its aspects that have been impressed upon me 
during a varied and changeful career as teacher of English 
literature. 

First of all, let me enter my protest against that democratiza- 
tion of our style, in which unworthy tendency American writers 
may fairly claim the precedence. There is a growing disregard 
of artistic grace and propriety among our scholarly oracles, 
and so deeply wrought is the affection, that university Profes- 
sors of English literature will avow with a frankness which 
borders upon eagerness, their inability to discern the aesthetic 
power of a great stylist, and their incapacity to receive the 
faintest stimulus, or inspiration, from his golden periods. A 
prosy didacticism, a monotonous moralizing that approaches per- 
ilously near to cant, is a characteristic infirmity of some emi- 
nent instructors. Far be it from me to disparage the influence 
of art viewed from the moral stand-point; its power to educate 
and inform is one of its noblest functions. Yet this educative 
and informing power is in the ratio of the regard bestowed 
upon grace of form, harmony and symmetry. In America, 
literary form is in danger of being eclipsed by the dark wave of 
incoming democracy with its wonted disdain. of all that is 
esoteric in purpose, or artistic in execution. I am aware that it 
is not impossible to exaggerate the value of literary form. This 
is admirably illustrated inone of BAGEHOT’s most suggestive 
essays, but this remote contingency is more than counteracted 
by the advance of neologism and barbarism, of syntactical 
license masquerading in the guise of liberty. 

There is a class of writers who are prone to identify clearness 
with coarseness, and fail to distinguish between the academic 
vesture of the scholar’s diction and the orthodox dialect of our 
“fierce democracie.” Such literary degeneracy must be 
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encountered in all lands in which democracy has run riot, 
education is empirical, and the dream of Bacon’s ‘ Novum 
Organum’ is almost passed into fulfillment. A germ of disease 
may be always detected in language; the maturity of growth is 
the presage of decline, and there is probably no reason founded 
either in history or philosophy, why Euphuism or Marinism 
should be ascribed to foreign influences, though it may have 
been stimulated and intensified by corresponding, or kindred, 
affections in other languages. The amount of care bestowed 
upon the philological side of our speech may have aided in the 
obscuration of the art instinct. If we accept the current phi- 
lological diction as a criterion, the conclusion seems indisputable. 
For the philologist, save MAx MULLER who is of German birth 
and training, has reversed the famous dictum and revealed his 
thoughts upon every thing 4u¢ the expression. This, however, 
is but one element in the discussion and by no means accounts 
for all the phenomena with which we have to deal. 

I am inclined to regard it as unfortunate that no critical study 
has been made of the style developed by the great school of 
novelists during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; I 
mean critical from the view-point of their impress upon the 
character of our prose. The movement towards facility and 
felicity of expression, has been essentially aided by such -chiefs 
of romantic fiction as THACKERAY, BULWER and GEORGE 
MEREDITH. Within the last six months, there has appeared a 
novel whose religious teachings I deplore, but whose range of 
vocabulary and skill in delineation constitute it one of the 
epoch-making books of our language. Rare terms from the 
vocabulary of psychology are employed with graceful ease; 
for example, COLERIDGE’S aloofness and others drawn from the 
same recondite sources, perhaps never before popularized by 
the novelist. Scarcely less inviting are the dramatists of the 
Restoration—the forerunners and heralds of the novel of life and 
character. The plays of OrTway, CONGREVE, and their con- 
temporaries, are a stimulating study. It was largely through 
the agency of the drama that the stately form of classical 
English, the type of MILTon and TAYLOR, was gradually 
broken down. It might be more scientifically accurate to say 
that the preservation of the popular standard was, in a measure, 
due to the influence of the drama in the age of Elizabeth, as 
well as during the epoch of the Restoration. 

Another field, by no means exhausted, is the development of 
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the letter-writing art in the English language. The Memoirs of 
the era of James I and CHar-eEs I, the letters of CROMWELL, 
some of them strikingly modern in expression, the SIDNEY 
collections; EVELYN’s voluminous correspondence ; the letters 
of LApby Mary WorTLEY MontTaGu, and of Pope; those of 
Tuomas GRAY, GEORGE SELWYN and CowPeER, are invaluable 
to the student of our prose style during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Each of these collections is worthy of a 
special and scientific scrutiny. 

Another point to which I wish to direct the attention of my 
fellow-students, is the neglect, so prevalent in our schemes of 
instruction, of some of the noblest types of prose exhibited 
in the literature of this century. A conspicuous illustration is 
that of SiR JAMES STEPHEN, the contemporary of HALLAM, 
De Quincey, and MAacauLay. No more chastened English 
has been produced in any age of our language than Sir J AMES’S 
essays on ‘Ignatius Loyola and His Associates,’ ‘Port Royal 
and the Port Royalists,’ ‘The Life and Times of Richard 
Baxter.’ There is a grace and serenity that seems to rest upon 
the conscious foundation of majestic strength: if I were asked 
to characterize his style by an appropriate epithet, I should pro- 
nounce it the most gentlemanly I had ever met with. Yet Sir 
JAMEs is not honored with a single selection in SAINTSBURY’S 
‘English Prose,’ nor is his existence referred to in GENUNG’S 
‘Rhetoric,’ one of our latest and most rational treatises on that 
subject. 

If the scope of this paper rendered such a procedure legiti- 
mate, I should be glad to dwell upon the richness added to our 
contemporary English by such works as TENNYSON’S ‘ Princess’ 
and the ‘Idyls of The King,’ but they must be reserved for 
another occasion. The history of English prose is yet to be 
written. As one of those who are assured of the unity of that 
history, I submit the fragmentary thoughts expressed in this 
paper to the candid scrutiny of such as may have the ability and 
the disposition to carry on the task to a successful consumma- 
tion. 





VI.—“alo- Keltisches. 
By RICHARD OTTO, Pu. D., Municn, Bavaria. 

Niemand kann sich verhehlen, dass noch manche Jahre ver- 
gehen werden, ehe man iiber die alte Streitfrage das letzte Wort 
sprechen kann, d. h. ehe man genau weiss, was wir an den von 
MACPHERSON hinterlassenen selbstgeschriebenen gaelischen 
Texten eigentlich haben. In Deutschland ist seit vielen Jahren 
das Interesse an diesen Fragen ein sehr geringes, man tréstet 
sich mit dem Buche des Tatvy, ‘Die Unechtheit der Lieder 
OssIANS,’ ohne es mit kritischen Augen zu priifen; in England 
dagegen lebt dank diesem Streitobjecte der alte Zwist zwischen 
Kelten und Sachsen noch fort. 

Zwei Motive leiten uns bei der Abfassung dieses Aufsatzes : 
erstens die Uberzeugung, dass eine genaue Fassung der Streit- 
frage wieder einmal néthig ist, denn weitere Kreise wissen 
garnicht, wo eigentlich das Fragliche liegt, obwohl man seit 
1810, oder noch friiher, der Sache schon auf der Spur war ; 
zweitens das hiervon scheinbar abliegende Unterfangen, iiber 
die italienische Ossian-Ubersetzung von CESAROTTI einmal ein 
begriindetes Urtheil abzugeben. Wir wollen auch verrathen, 
dass das letztere Motiv das erstere erzeugt hat—was der Gang 
unserer Darstellung des Naheren bekunden wird. In derselben 
Zeit, da die Macpherson’schen Publicationen in ganz Europa 
Aufsehen maehten, versuchte GrusEpPpE BARETTI in Italien, 
den Character der damaligen englischen Litteratur, wie sie 
namentlich SAMUEL JOHNSON repraesentirt, der Litteratur seines 
Landes mit aller Gewalt aufzupragen, jedoch ohne nachhaltigen 
Erfolg. Seine litterarische Wochenschrift La Frusta Lettera- 
ria brachte ihm wenig Geld ein und unnendlichen Verdruss; 
die in derselben niedergelegten Urtheile sind, wie ich dem- 
nachst ausfiihrlich begriinden werde, entweder nicht neu, oder 
unrichtig, und die Geschichtsschreiber der italienischen Littera- 
tur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts haben sich mit denselben 
langst abgefunden. Anders ist es mit dem Urtheil, das von 
BARETTI in einem Briefe iiber CESAROTTIS ‘Ossian’ gefallt 
wurde ; man ist iiberall der Meinung, es hier mit einer beson- 
deren Enthiillung zu thun zu haben, der ein ganz besonderer 
Werth beizulegen ist. Besagter Brief ist abgedruckt in 
BARETTIs ‘ Easy Phraseology,’ die er London 1775 herausgab, 
p. 263-65 :— 
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Alcuni anni sono era in Venezia un abate CESAROTTI, il 
quale sentendo molto lodare ‘Ossian,’ probabilissimamente da 
un qualche viaggiatore scozzese, si pose in testa di tradurlo in 
italiano colla lusinga di farne de quattrini, essendo tutt’altro 
che ricco: ma il diavolo era, che non sapeva un vocabolo d’ 
inglese. Per rimuovere questa difficolta fece capo da un figlio 
naturale d’un nobiluomo inglese, nato in Venezia ed allevato 
nel vicinato. II] signorino, abbenché molto studioso e molto 
ingegnoso, era tuttavia troppo giovane per saper molto di 
toscano, e il suo saper d’inglese non era né tampoco molto 
grande. Nulladimeno parte per avvantaggiarsi nelle due lingue, 
e parte per far servizio all’abate suo amico, s’accinse a tradurre 
‘Ossian’ il pid fedelmente che potette. Compiuta l’opera, il 
Cesarotti la ridusse in versi sciolti e la stampd. L’edizione non 
si vendette troppo, non soltanto perché la materia del poema 
tronfia, e rumorosa faceva una misera figura in una lingua che 
aborrisce que’ due caratteri, ma anco perché l’abate aveva 
copiosamente pilottata di venezianismi e di gallicismi 
....+... loera in Venezia quando la traduzione del Ce- 
sarotti si pubblicd, L’ho conosciuto personalmente, come anco 
il giovine signorino di sopra mentovato, col quale pranzai pid 
volte dal Residente d’Inghilterra a quella Repubblica, attual- 
mente Imbasciatore a Costantinopoli. Ho parimente avuta 
sotto l’occhio la sua traduzione, anche prima che il Cesarotti la 
riducesse in versi sciolti; e fu appunto per dar la quadra allo 
stesso Cesarotti e alla sua traduzione, che inventai allora il voca- 
bolo versiscioltajo; nome che soleva dargli, volendo dire un 
fabbricatore di versi sciolti: ed ho fiducia che i nostri Accade- 
mici della Crusca non mancheranno di porre quella mia parola 
nella prossima ristampa del loro Vocabolario avendola io gia 
vista adoperata da alcuni degli autori nostri. 

Danach hitten wir es mit einer so unbedeutenden Uberset- 
zung das Macpherson’schen Textes zu thun, dass ein tieferes 
Eingehen auf dieselbe weder Miihe noch Zeit lohnte, aber die 
Sache steht anders. So einseitig BARETTIS Ansicht iiber den 
verso sciolto ist, so einseitig ist auch dessen Urtheil iiber CE- 
SAROTTI, ja, man kann sogar mit Bestimmtheit annehmen, dass 
der Hass des von BARETTI stets bis in den Himmel erhobenen 
SAMUEL JOHNSON gegen MAcPHERSON wie gegen alle Schotten 
das Urtheil des italienischen Pamphletisten beeinflusst habe. 

Der grésste Theil der Cesarottischen Ubersetzung ist in verst 
sciolti abgefasst, und dies ist vor Allem beachtenswerth. Un- 
streitig hat MACPHERSON einen sehr grossen Antheil an der 
Vernichtung des in der ersten Hialfte des achzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts iiberall noch so miachtigen Einflusses der franzésischen 
klassischen Richtung. In Italien hatte man seit dem Anfange 
des Jahrhunderts gegen den franzdsischen Klassizismus und 
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den Petrarkismus gewiihlt und gebohrt, leider blieb man nur 
auf dem theoretischen Gebiete dabei, und so kluge Manner wie 
GRAVINA und MURATORI wussten in der Praxis garnichts zu 
Wege zu bringen.—Der verso sciolto war schon im sechszehn- 
ten Jahrhundert durch TRissINo in der italienischen Dichtkunst 
heimisch geworden. Im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, als die 
Reaction gegen den Klassizismus sich durchbrach und, wenn 
ich die Theoretiker jener Zeit recht verstehe, man zu einem 
reineren Klassizismus sich durchringen wollte, verlangte man 
nach einer allen Anforderungen geniigenden Versform und griff 
zum reimlosen fiinffiissigen Iambus. DEN1NA hat im ‘ Discorso 
sopra le vicende della letteratura,’ die Ausgabe Venezia 1788 
liegt mir vor, den Hergang anschaulich geschildert. Vgl. p. 
392 :-— 

Il Conte Algarotti, uomo di bell’ingegno, ma poeta poco pid 
di chi non lo é, entrd in una specie di cospirazione poetica, che 
tentd di bandire la rima dalla poesia italiana. Quello che parve 
singolare era l’udire, ch’esso ed altri si prendessero questo 
impegno d’introdurre l’uso del verso sciolto per impedire, che 
non vi fossero pid tanti verseggiatori in Italia, perché la ric- 
chezza della lingua faceva la rima facile, e ~~ facilita rende 
la poesia troppo commune. II vero é che la maniera in cui il 
Conte Algarotti, l’Abate Frugoni, ed il Padre Bettinelli Gesuita 
lavorarono i versi non rimati non era - da tutti. Ma essi 
non ottennero il loro intento in quanto al diminuir il numero de’ 
verseggiatori, anzi l’accrebbero, perché alla fine é assai pid facile 
il verseggiar sciolto nelle lingue moderne, che il comporre in 
rima, per molto che sia ricca la lingua. 

ALGAROTTI, geboren 1712, machte diese Frage zum Gegen- 
stand einer besonderen Abhandlung: ‘“Saggio sopra la rima,” 
die im 4. Bande seiner Werke (Cremona, 1779) zum Abdruck 
gekommen ist. Seine grésste Autoritat ist VOLTAIRE, auch die 
englischen Aesthetiker halt er sehr hoch, von Ersterem zieht er 
folgende stelle aus der Vorrede zum ‘Oedipe’ heran:— 

Les Italiens et les Anglais peuvent se passer de la rime, 
arceque leur langue a des inversions, et leur poésie mille 
ibertés qui nous manquent. Chaque langue a son génie 
déterminé par la nature de la construction de ses phrases, par 
la fréquence de ses voyelles ou de ses consonnes, ses inversions, 
ses verbes auxiliaires, etc. Le génie de notre langue est la 
clarté et l’élégance, nous ne permettons nulle licence a notre 
poésie, qui doit marcher comme notre prose dans l’ordre précis 
de nos idées. Nous avons donc un besoin essentiel du retour 
des mémes sons, pour que notre poésie ne soit pas confondue 

avec la prose. 

Auch ein Citat aus CHIABRERA ist beachtenswerth :— 
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I] CHIABRERA asserisce, che allora solamente la nostra poesia 
eroica sarebbe giunta alla perfezion sua, ch’ella fosse trattata col 
verso sciolto, ch’ é il suo proprio. Nella medesima opinione, 
egli aggiunge, ch’era venuto il Tasso dopo conosciuti per prova 
gl’inconvenienti delle ottave, e della rima, ed afferma in oltre 
come gli avea detto quel gran poeta di voler scrivere un poema 
in versi sciolte, lo che nelle sette Giornate egli mando ad effetto 
dipoi. 

Es sind die Griinde ALGAROTTIS und seiner Gewahrsmanner 
alle recht matt und seicht. Man wiederholt immerfort, dass der 
Reim eine Fessel sei, deren sich die Dichter entledigen miissten ; 
als ob damit etwas Positives gesagt ware! MAFFEI ist der 
Einzige, der etwas den Kern der Sache trifft, wenn er an VoL- 
TAIRE schreibt: “Il vero paragon edi un poeta pare esser 
dovessero i versi puri e spogliati dalla maschera della rima.” 

Hatte man damals schon geahnt, was der Poesie ndéthig ist, um 
mehr zu sein, als eine Zusammensetzung rhythmischer Klange, 
so wiirde man—mit diesem man ist die gesammte italienische, 
franzésische und sonstige Schriftstellerwelt in der ersten Halfte 
des Jahrhunderts gemeint—diese wichtige Frage nicht in so 
matter Weise behandelt haben. Vom Schwulste der Petrarkis- 
ten und dem leeren Pathos der Franzosen wollte man sich 
befreien, ohne zu wissen—nur Wenige wussten es—, worin wahre 
Poesie ihr Wesen hat. Mit einem Male lernte man am OssIAN 
die wahre Poesie erfassen. 

MELCHIOR CESAROTTI, der Mann, welcher Italien mit jener 
Naturpoesie bekannt machte, war 1730 in Padua geboren. Er 
studirte dort hauptsachlich unter ToALDos Leitung, ging dann 
nach Venedig, wo er langere Zeit lebte und den jungen Grafen 
SACKVILLE kennen lernte. Letzterer machte ihn, wie oben 
bemerkt, mit MacpHersons Ubersetzungen bekannt. Bald 
darauf wurde er in Padua Professor fiir griechische und 
hebraische Litteratur.—MACPHERSONS ‘Ossian’ machte einen 
miachtigen Eindruck auf den jungen CESAROTTI, woriiber der 
folgende Brief an den Uebersetzer MACPHERSON selber ber- 
edtes Zeugniss ablegt. Vgl. ‘ Epistolario,’ Firenze 1811, Bd. 1, 
P- 35-49 -— 

Permettez, Monsieur. qu’avec toute I'Italie, je vous félicite 
sur l’heureuse découverte que vous avez faite d’un nouveau 
monde poétique, et sur les précieux trésors dont vous avez 
enrichi la belle littérature. Vous avez de grands droits a la 
reconnoissance de votre patrie, et le public doit vous tenir 
compte de vos voyages, et de vos travaux. C’est bien autre 
chose que de nous apporter une plante stérile, ou quelque 
médaille rouilleé. Non, je ne puis revenir de mon rayissement. 
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Votre Ossian m’a tout-a-fait enthousiasmé. Morven est devenu 
mon parnasse, et Lera mon Hippocréne. Je réve toujours a 
vos Heros, je m’entretiens avec ces admirables enfants du 
chant; je me proméne avec eux de céteau en céteau; et vos 
rochers couverts de chénes touffus et de brouillard, votre ciel 
orageux, vos torrents mugissans, vos stériles déserts, vos prairies 
qui ne sont parées que de chardons, tout ce spectacle grand et 
morne a plus de charmes 4 mes yeux que I’ile de Calypso, et 
les jardins d’Alcinous. On a disputé long temps, et peut-étre 
avec plus d’aigreur que de bonne fois sur la préférence de la 
Poésie ancienne et moderne. Ossian, je crois, donne gain de 
cause 4 la premiére, sans que les partisans des anciens y 
gagnent beaucoup. II faut voir par son exemple, combien la 
poésie de nature et de sentiment est au dessus de la poésie de 
réflection et d’esprit, qui semble étre partagé des modernes. 
Mais s'il démontre la supériorité de la poésie ancienne, il fait 
aussi sentir les défauts des anciens poétes mieux que tous les 
critiques. L’Ecosse nous montre un Homére, qui ne sommeille, 
ni ne babille, qui n’est jamais ni grossier, ni trainant, toujours 
grand toujours simple, — précis, égal et varié. Mais il 
n’appartient pas 4 moi de faire l’éloge d’Ossian a celui qui a su 
rendre ses traits avec tant de force, et de précision, qu’on pour- 
roit le prendre pour modéle. Je vous dirai plutét, Monsieur, 
qu’en marchant sur vos traces, je pense aussi de transporter ces 

sies en ma langue maternelle, c’est-a-dire en vers blancs 
italiens. Non que je me flatte d’approcher des beautés inimi- 
tables de ce grand génie; mais ow ag par ce moyen de me 
remplir mieux l’esprit de mon modéle, et de m’approprier ses 
maniéres.—So geht der Brief noch weiter. 

Durch die Prosa des MACPHERSON in solche grosse Entziickung 
zu gerathen, zeugt von wirklicher dichterischer Begabung, und 
zwar von einer anders gearteten Begabung, als sie zum Beispiel 
die Sonettischen iiberhaupt die gesammten Arcadier jener Zeit 
hatten. Doch in der ersten Halfte des achtzehten Jahrhunderts 
ist CESAROTTI nicht der einzige Italiener, der so zu fiihlen 
vermag. Eines der wenigen Zeugnisse hierfiir ist ein 1707 von 
BraGIo-GAROFALO herausgegebenes Buch: ‘Considerazioni 
intorno alla Poesia degli Ebrei dei Greci.’ Es heisst daselbst 
p. 4, dass die Idee der Poesie nicht, wie so viele geglaubt haben, 
darin liege, dass man Erdichtetes unter dem Scheine des 
Wahren darstelle, auch nicht im Klange und der Harmonie der 
Verse, sondern in der wahren Weisheit, das heisst in dem tiefen 
Erfassen der gottlichen und menschlichen Dinge. Auf einer 
solchen Hohe der Auffassung hat auch CesARoTTI nicht einmal 


gestanden. a 
Dass CESAROTTI, wie BARETTI meint, bei der Ubersetzung 


den Geldgewinn zunichst im Auge gehabt habe, kann man 
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nicht von der Hand weisen. Er war arm, er iibersetzte auch 
Tragédien von VOLTAIRE in das Italienische, er musste 
glauben, mit seiner Ossianiibersetzung ein besonderes Geschaft 
zu machen, denn Ubersetzungen aller nur irgend bemerkenswer- 
then englischen Litteraturwerke waren zu jener Zeit begehrt. 
Noch 1768-9 gab sich CESAROTTIS Freund vAN GOENS, Profes- 
sor des Griechischen in Leyden, alle Miihe, Exemplare seiner 
Ossian-Ubersetzung zu Gelde zu machen. (Vgl. ‘ Epistolario’ 
1, 148 u. ff.) Doch sein Interesse und sein Geschmack am Ossian 
wuchs noch mit der Zeit, er verbesserte seine Ubersetzung 
immer mehr, kurzum, sie wurde sein Lieblingswerk. In diesem 
Sinne schrieb er 1767 an VAN GOENS (‘ Epist.’ 1, 81) :—A questo 
libricciuolo aggiungo la traduzione delle Poesie del gran Bardo 
Caledonia. Confesso che quest Opera mi costd molta inten- 
sione di spirito, e che ho qualche tenerezza per essa. La tra- 
duzione delle tragedie di Voltaire non e che una cosa fatta per 
passatempo in eta assai giovenile, né io l'ho pubblicata che in 
grazia, dei Ragionamenti, e per far un atto d’ommaggio a quel 
Genio della Francia coll’occasione che il nostro Goldonis’avviava 
cola. Quella di Ossian e un opera di tutt altro lavoro. Ne 
attendo da voi un libero e sincero giudizio—si della Traduzione 
che ‘delle Osservazioni; le quali tra noi hanno fatto andar in 
furore tutti i fanatici partegiani d’Omero. 

Van GoeEns war CESAROTTI sehr congenial, er bestarkte ihn 
auch in seiner Bewunderung der Schénheiten des ‘ Ossian.’ So 
schrieb ersterer noch 1769 an ihn (‘Epist.’ i, 156-7): Fingal est 
un poéme épique aussi bien que I’Iliade. Les régles mémes 
qu’Aristote a données dans ce genre, on les trouve exactement 
observées par le Barde Ecossais. J’en conviens; mais qu’en 
suit-il? qu’on doit chercher un rapport continu entre ces deux 
génies? Je ne le crois pas. Aristote tiroit ses régles de I’Iliade. 
Ces memes régles Ossian les observes. Mais Ossian les avoit 
tirées l'une et l’autre de la Nature. Le seul rapport qui reste 
entr’ eux est donc celui, qu’ils sont l'un et i’autre éléve chéris 
de la Nature. 

Hier haben wir den wahren Standpunkt der neueren Poesie 
angegeben! Die Natur ist unfehlbar, ARISTOTELES nicht.— 
Nun muss noch eine Stelle aus einem Briefe CESAROTTIS an 
einen Unbekannten angefiihrt werden, um den Standpunkt des 
Ubersetzers so recht zu kennzeichnen. Vgl. ‘ Epist.’ iv, 47: Pro- 
fesseur de littérature grecque il me fallut travailler sur les 
auteurs de cette nation; et de plus presque tous mes ouvrages 
de prose et de vers ne furent que commandés. Il n’y a 
qu’Ossian dont j’ai entrepris la traduction par un mouvement 
spontané. Mais enfin ce n’est qu’une traduction, et s'il y a 
quelque chose d’original, cela ne regarde que le style. Quelque 
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droit plus solide a l’originalité pourroit me donner, j’ose m’en 
flatter, mon Homére, tel en particulier qu’on I’ a publié a Venise 
avec le titre de l’Iliade ou la mort d’Hector. Ce n’est pas 
une traduction ni une imitation, mais on peut l’appeler une 
réforme et presque une régénération de I’Il-ade. 


Wir werden nachher sehen, dass CESAROTTI sich selber sehr 
richtig beurtheilt hat; seine Ubersetzung von MACPHERSONS 
‘Ossian’ ist eine wahre Ubersetzung, sie giebt Alles Wort fiir 
Wort wieder und bedient sich dabei der edelsten und poetisch- 
sten Ausdriicke. Freie Umschreibungen sind verhialtnissmissig 
ebenso selten, wie willkiirliche Anderungen, wovon wir des 
Naheren weiter unten sprechen miissen. 

CESAROTTI war sich vollauf bewusst, dass die Verdffent- 
lichung seines OssIAN den Anstoss zu einer gewaltigen Reform 
in der italienischen Litteratur geben kénne. Man hatte seit 
Anfang des Jahrhunderts gegen den leeren Formalismus in der 
Poesie geeifert, man freute sich, den Marinismus, von dem 
Jedermann mit Geringschatzung sprach, iiberwunden zu haben, 
aber wohin war man gekommen, wie weit hatte man es gebracht ? 
—Die Poesie war und blieb unter der Herrschaft der Arkadia 
zu Rom ein leerer Formalismus, eine Spielerei fiir Leute, die viel 
Zeit und einiges Geld iibrig hatten. Jeder Geistliche, jeder 
Universitatsprofessor und sehr viele niedere und hdhere Adlige 
hielten es tir unumgianglich nothwendig, einmal oder 6fter mit 
einem Bande mehr oder weniger nichtssagender Gedichte vor 
die Oe¢effentlichkeit zu treten; dazu kam die Schaar der 
Schmeichler und Kriecher, die die Feste der Grossen mit 
ihren zopfigen Dithyramben verherrlichten. CESAROTTI, 
ALFIERI und PARINI waren es, die der Poesie neuen Inhalt 
gaben, wenn auch jeder in anderer Art. CESAROTTI lenkte 
die Augen seiner Landsleute wieder auf die wahre Natur, 
ALFIERI zeigte ihnen in seinen Dramen die idealen Ziele des 
Menschendaseins, PARINI gab das Muster eines gut geschulten 
und von wahrer Sittlichkeit getragenen Dichters. 

CESAROTTI und ALFIERIS litterarische Beziehungen sind 
interessant und lehrreich fiir uns, doch kann hier nicht auf 
Einzelheiten eingegangen werden. ALFIERI gab 1785 dem 
CESAROTTI seine Tragédien zum Kritisiren. Er erfiillte diese 
Bitte in einem langen, ausfiihrlichen und streng sachlich gehal- 
tenen Briefe, worin mancherlei Verbesserungsvorschlage in 
Bezug auf die Tragédien enthalten sind. ALFIERI erwiederte 
auf Alles sachlich und sehr respectsvoll, nur nicht auf einen 
kleinen Satz, dass namlich die Sprache seiner Tragédien nicht 
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natiirlich genug sei, welcher Vorwurf fiir beide Parteien héchst 
characteristisch ist. Die Antwort (‘Epist.’ ii, 251) ALFIERIS 
ist zwar sehr hoflich, aber doch scharf gehalten. Er sagt, die 
Sprache seiner Helden kénne nicht die alltagliche Redeweise 
sein (was auch CESAROTTI auf keinen Fall gemeint haben 
kann), die Erfahrung habe andererseits gelehrt dass seine 
Verse stets ihre beste Wirkung gethan hiatten, mithin er in 
CESAROTTIS Sinne Nichts andern kénne. Man gewinnt den 
untriiglichen Eindruck, dass CESAROTTI in dieser Frage einen 
hoheren Standpunkt inne hatte, als ALFIERI. 

CESAROTTIS Ossian-Ubersetzung erschien in folgenden Aus- 
gaben: Zuerst Padua 1763, 8°, 2 Bde. ; nahezu alle Stiicke sind 
darin, die MACPHERSON bis 1762 hatte erscheinen lassen; vor 
Allem also der Fingal. 1772 erschien die zweite vervollstan- 
digte, vielfach auch verbesserte Auflage gleichfalls in Padua in 
4 Octavbinden. Die Anmerkungen, die die erste Auflage 
enthielt, waren in der zweiten fortgefallen. 1780 kam eine 
Ausgabe in Nizza in 3 Banden 12° heraus, die aber recht 
ungenau sein soll, was auch von einer spateren Bassanoer 
Ausgabe gilt, die auf dieselbe zuriickgeht. Die dann folgende 
Ausgabe war die in der Gesammtausgabe von CESAROTTIS 
Werken, Florenz 1807 in 4 Banden. Fiir die Entstehungs- 
geschichte derselben ist folgende Stelle aus einem Briefe wichtig, 
den CESAROTTI im Juli 1798 schrieb (‘Epist.’ iv. 27): Io intanto 
rivedo di nuovo tutte le Poesie di Ossian, ritoccando qualche 
luogo; e aggiungendoci varie noterelle che fanno sentir l’indus- 
tria del traduttore nel maneggiar un testo spesso intrattabile. 
A perfezionar l’edizione di Ossian avrei gran bisogno di avere 
non solo la traduzione Francese del le Tourneur, ma inoltre, 
laltra opera contenente i poemi d’altri Bardi e di Ossian medes- 
imo pubblicati dallo Smith in Inglese,t e tradotti poscia in 
Francese, estampati in Parigi nel 1795 in 3 tomi in 18°. Se 
credete che il Molini possa procurarmeli subito, raccomandategli 
caldamente di farli venire colla maggior sollecitudine. 

Aus beiden Biichern scheint CEsARoTTI viel gelernt zu haben, 
besonders aber aus der Ubersetzung von LE TourNEUR, denn die 
Anmerkungen, worin er seinen Text mit dem des MACPHERSON 
kritisch vergleicht, sind erst nach Lectiire dieses Buches ver- 
fasst. Die Uebersetzung, wie sie nun in letzer Bearbeitung 
vorliegt, ist, wie schon erwahnt, durchweg eine wortliche zu 
nennen, sie zeugt von gutem Verstandnisse und _liebevollen 
Eindringen in das englische Original, zu welchem CESAROTTI 
zudem ein grenzenloses Vertrauen hatte. Die Kiirze und 
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Einfachheit des Macpherson’schen Satzbaues, das Fehlen der 
verbindenden Conjunctionen, das Vermeiden aller Nebensiatze 
und Perioden findet sich bei CESAROTTI, allerdings gewinnt 
seine Sprache durch diese Eigenthiimlichkeit garnicht. Die 
glatt und sicher dahingleitende Rede PaRIN1s steht himmelhoch 
iiber dem zerhackten und niemals fliessenden Italienisch des 
CeSAROTTI. Und grade indas von ihm gewihlte Versmass, 
den fiinftiissigen Iambus, passte diese Sprache am wenigsten. 
CESAROTTI hatte bei seinen Talenten, bei seiner Liebe und 
Hingebung fiir die Aufgabe ein Meisterwerk bester Art geschaf- 
fen, wenn er es iiber das Herz gebracht hatte, auf Grund eines 
intuitiven Eindringens in die Schilderungen und Erzahlungen 
Ossians, von der zerbréckelten Redeweise des englischen Tex- 
tes sich emancipirend, in freier Wiedergabe aller Bilder und 
des genauen Sinnes der Vorlage, auch bei dem so anziehenden 
nebelhaften Colorit ruhig verharrend, eine frei dahin fliessende 
und nirgends durch unniitze Puncte und neue Satzanfange in 
ihrer Melodie so oft gestérte Sprache zu verwenden. Man 
betrachte den Anfang des Fingal :— 


Di Tura accanto alla muraglia assiso, 
Sotto una pianta di fischiante foglie 
Stavasi Cucullin; li presso, al balzo 
Posava l’asta; appié giacea lo scudo. 
Membrava ei col pensiero il pro Cairba 
Da lui spento in battaglia, allor che ad esso 
L’esplorator dell’ocean s’en venne, 

Moran figlio di Fiti. Alzati, ei disse, 
Alzati Cucullin: gid di Svarano 

Veggo le navi; e numerosa I’oste, 

Molti i figli del mar. Tu sempre tremi, 
Figlio di Fiti, a lui rispose il duce 
Acchiazzurro d’Erina, e la tua tema 

Agli occhi tuoi moltiplica i nemici. 

Fia forse il re de’solitarj colli, 

Che a soccorrer mi vien. No, no, diss’egli, 
Vidi il lor duce; al luccicar dell’arme, 
Alla quadrata torreggiante mole 

Parea massa di ghiaccio: asta ei solleva 
Pari a quel pin che folgore passando 
Disfrondato lascio: nascente luna sembra 
Bt GUD GOURDS o.:¢.000502.00 ie aed aerate be wenee 


Bei einer solchen genauen Ubersetzung kann man iiber 
poetische Schénheiten oder Astetische Mangel mit CESAROTTI 
wenig rechten. Aber es sind gewisse Stellen im englischen 
Originale, die CESAROTTI nicht so wie sie sind iibersetzen 
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durfte und konnte, weil sie handgreifliche Unrichtigkeiten dem 
Sinne nach und recht auffallende poetische Fehlgriffe aufweisen, 
Diese Bemerkung hat bisher jedermann gemacht, der den Text 
MACPHERSONS genauer gespriift hat, besonders solche Gelehrte, 
die den gilischen Text dabei vergleichen konnten. Von den 
Uebersetzern geht in dieser Beziehung CESAROTTI am Ver- 
standigsten vor, LE ToURNEUR steht ihm nach. 

AHLWARDT hat in Deutschland den englischen Text einer 
ebenso scharfen wie sachgemissen Kritik unterzogen. Er that 
dies in der 1807 publicirten Probe einer Ubersetzung des giili- 
schen Originals wie auch in verschiedenen Zeitschriften 
( Teutscher Merkur 1810 und Pantheon 1810) bei Gelegenheit 
der Anzeige seiner deutschen Ubersetzung. Um dem Leser 
einen Einblick zu geben in die Art und Weise, wie AHLWARDT 
mit dem Texte MACPHERSONS verfuhr, gebe ich hier einen 
Theil seiner Kritik wieder, wie er sie im Neuen Teutschen 
Merkur, Fiinftes Stiick 1810, p. 46-64 ver6ffentlichte. Fingal 1, 
103, (in der Uebers. AHLWARDTS). 

Heil ihnen, den Jagern des Rothwilds ! 
Uns erhebt sich ein anderes Spiel, 

Der Feind ist am Busen des Meeres 
Umlenkend in Eile den Strand. 

Wird Kampf uns mit Lochlins Erzeugten? 
Wird Eirinn gegeben dem Feind? 

Die Verse 105,6 des Originals, die zur Deutlichkeit des 
Ganzen unentbehrlich sind, lasst MACPHERSON aus, und giebt 
uns dafiir einen Vers voll Schwulst, der den Zusammenhang 
zerreisst. 

Vers 120: Sie Suarans Flotte, sie steiget, 
Steigt am Saum des Gestades empor, 


Wie Waldung am Lego der Helden. 
Abwechselnd sich beugend im Winde. 


Den 121. Vers lasst MACPHERSON weg, aus dem waldum- 
kranzten Lego, s. Tighmora 7, 1, macht er einen See voller 
Schilf und Binsen, macht aus einem Walde Walder, und hiillt 
diese in Nebel ein, den man im Original vergebens sucht. 


Vers 258: Und sehr lange wirst harren du, Muirne, 
Deinem Geliebten den Stein 
Setz ich, Tochter von Cormac! 


MACPHERSON?: Long shall Morna wait. He fell by the stream of 
Branno! 








2 AHLWARDT bringt alle Stellen deutsch. 
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Der letze Vers ist ein Zusatz von MACPHERSON. Hier ist 
Branno bei MACPHERSON ein Strom, und V. 224 ist er bei ihm 
ein felsigtes Gebirg. Von Inconsequenzen der Art wimmelt es 
bei MAcPHERSON. Die Ubersetzer gehen stumm voriiber, und 
vermehren z. B. bei V. 224 den Unsinn durch allerlei seltsame 
Dollmetschungen. 


Vers 275: Hinsinkend am michtigen Strom. 
Streckt er aus die Hand und rief: 


MACPHERSON: He fell, like the bank of a mountain-stream, and 
stretching forth his hand, he spoke: 

Den ersten Vers hat MACPHERSON durch Bombast ginzlich 
enstellt. Im Original V. 215 heisst es: 


Dir murmelt ein Strom zur Seite. 


An diesen Strome wird Dubhchomar von Muirne durchbohrt, 
und sinkt nieder. Dies ist MACPHERSON viel zu einfach und 
matt; er lasst ihn also niederplumpen wie das Ufer eines 
Bergstromes. Doch der grésste Unsinn, von dem es unbe- 
greiflich ist, dass keiner der Ubersetzer ihn bemerkt hat, folgt 
bald nachher V. 288. Der an der tédlichen Wunde niederge- 
sunkene Dubhchomar will sich rachen. Er bittet seine MOrderin, 
ihm den Stahl aus der Seite zu ziehen. Sie nahert sich ihm 
unter Thranen. Wie sie ihm nahe genug ist, packt er sie, zieht 
mit Anstrengung seiner letzen Kriafte das Eisen sich aus der 
Seite und stésst es Muirne in die Brust. Dies hat MACPHERSON 
auf das schanslichste so geandert und verzerrt : 

She came, in all her tears, she came; 
She drew the sword from his breast. 
He pierced her white side! 

He spread her fair locks on the ground ! 

Diese Proben mégen geniigen, um zu zeigen, wie man in 
kritischer Weise mit dem Macpherson’schen Texte umzugehen 
hat und wie man mit ihm verfahren muss, wenn man ihn richtig 
wiirdigen will. Man miisste Zeile fiir Zeile mit dem Gilischen 
vergleichen und wiirde dann finden, dass in tausenden von 
Fallen MACPHERSON unverstandlich oder platt und unpoetisch 
ist, wo dagegen das Gialische ungehobene Schiatze von poetischen 
Schénheiten uns darbietet. Es werden Uebersetzer von AHL- 
WARDT dafiir getadelt, dass sie jedes wort des englischen Textes 
kritiklos hingenommen hiatten, dabei die dunkeln Stellen dessel- 
ben (AHLWARDT driickt sich scharfer aus) durch ihre Interpreta- 
tionen noch widersinniger gemacht hatten. CESAROTTI ist von 
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diesem Tadel entschieden auszunehmen. Allerdings war fiir ihn 
MACPHERSONS Text das Original, allerdings stellte er ihn bei 
seiner Uebersetzung ebenso hoch, wie den Homertext bei seiner 
Homeriibersetzung. Nie kam er so recht eigentlich auf den 
Gedanken, dass er selbst doch erst nach einer Ubersetzung 
iibersetzte. Was in der englischen Ubersetzung stand, war und 
blieb fiir ihn immer altcaledonische Eigenthiimlichkeit, woriiber 
er noch dazu seine Leser des Langen und Breiten unterhielt, 
wahrend es haufig nur sprachliche Eigenthiimlichkeiten Mac- 
PHERSONS sind. Nur da, wo die Ungenauigkeit des Aus- 
druckes und die Sinnlosigkeit in der Darstellung zu arg wurde, 
wich er von seinem Originale ab und suchte diese seine Ab- 
weichungen durch Noten unter dem Texte zu rechtfertigen. 
In diesem Sinne ist eine genaue kritische Vergleichung des 
italienischen Textes mit dem englischen doppelt lehrreich. Nur 
sie allein ist im Stande, uns zu zeigen, wieweit CESAROTT! dabei 
kiinstlerisch und in wiefern er—was noch wichtiger ist—mit 
kritischem Verstandnisse verfuhr, oder nicht. Sie bietet uns 
dabei noch Aussicht auf ein zweites Resultat. Man muss 
namlich, um im Stande zu sein, die Dunkelheiten und Wider- 
sinnigkeiten MACPHERSONS auf ihren wahren Sinn zu ergriin- 
den, zum gilischen Texte seine Zuflucht nehmen, und da kommt 
man zu interessanten Ergebnissen, zu Ergebnissen, die obwohl 
nicht in ihrer Art neu, obwohl auch vereinzelten Keltologen 
heutzutage nich unbekannt, dennoch vom grosseren gelehrten 
Publicum nicht mehr gewusst werden, die weil sie auf die 
Ossianfrage hochst wichtiges Licht werfen, allen den Gelehrten, 
die dariiber ihre Urtheile aussprechen, aufs Neue vor die Seele 
gefiihrt werden miissen. 

Eine weniger wesentliche Bemerkung sei noch vorausge- 
schickt. CESAROTTI ging mit den Eigennamen so frei um, wie 
es die Italiener von je her gewohnt sind. Ein deutscher Uber- 
setzer, wie AHLWARDT, hilt es fiir nothig, nicht nur die gialische 
Orthographie in seinem deutschen Texte richtig beizubehalten, 
sondern auch vorn den Leser in einem besonderen Tractate 
iiber die Aussprache derselben genau zu unterrichten. CEsa- 
ROTTI handelt grade in entgegengesetzter Richtung. Fingallo, 
Soarano, Cucullino, Conalio, Fiti, Inisfela, Bresilla, etc., etc., 
sind die wohlklingenden Namen seiner Ubersetzung, wobei es 
ihn wenig schmertz, wenn sie im Englischen anders lauten und 
im Gilischen ganz anders. 

Die folgenden Citate sind der oben schon erwahnten Ge- 
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sammtausgabe der Werke CESAROTTIS, worin die Ossian- 


erschienen sind, entnommen. 
Im Fingal heisst es CESAROTTI Bd. ii, p. 85: 
li presso, al balzo 
Posava l’asta; 
MACPHERSON: His spear leaned against a rock— 


Hier ist offenbar ein Versehen. Rock hatte durch da/za wie- 
dergegeben werden miissen, a//a ba/za wire auch leicht in das 
Metrum zu schieben. Derartige offenbare Versehen sind dus- 
serst selten. 

p. 86: blue-eyed=Occhiazzurro. 

Dazu eine Anmerkung : 

Nell’originale (d. h. bei MACPHERSON, sono frequenti le parole 
composte. II] traduttore non ha trascurato questa energica bel- 
lezza di cui la lingua italiana e suscettibile (?); ma nel tempo 
istesso procurd di sfuggir la durezza, e la stravaganza della 
composizione. 

Vgl. dazu Diez’ Gr. iit p. 414 u. 415. Derartige Verbindun- 
gen sind dusserst selten im Italienischen, und es muss CEsA- 
ROTTI entgegengehalten werden, dass Neubildungen solcher Art 
schwerlich erlaubt sind. CESARoTTI giebt uns auch selber 
stillschweigend Recht, wenn er gleich auf der nachsten Seite 
the blue-eyed chief iibersetzt mit t/ duce ceruleo sguardo und p. 
gt fiir dieselbe Wortverbindung ccchicerulio sagt. Man sieht, 
wie es mit dem Wiedergeben solcher unitalienischer Ausdriicke 
seine Schwierigkeiten hat. 

p. 86: Parea massa di ghiaccio— 
- MACPHERSON: Tall as a glittering rock. 

Anmerkung: Nell’originale non vi sono che queste parole : a/to 
come una rupe di ghiaccio. Sié cercato di sviluppar il senso 
di questa expressione, come si fece in altri luoghi, avendo peréd 
sempre cura di non pregiudicare all’energia e vivacita della 
locuzione caratteristica del nostro autore. 

Heisst denn iiberhaupt glittering rock, rupe di ghiaccio? 
Unméglich ! Das gialische Original hat 

1, 19: Coimeas do'n charraig an triath— 

Ahnlich wie ein fels (od. auch Grabstein) ist der Fiirst. 

ib. p. 86: Egli sedea sul lido 

Sopra uno scoglio, annubilato in volto, 
Come nebbia sul colle. 
MACPHERSON : He sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the 


silent hill! 
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Anmerkung: II testo ha: simile anuvola dinebbia sul colle. 
Non é sempre facile scorger il rapporto di questi modi compar- 
ativi assai spesso vaghe e confusi. Io cerco di fissarne il senso 
ayes agg La rupe di ghiaccio rappresentava la statura ; 

o creduto che la nuvola di nebbia non possa riferirsi che al 
volto. 

Das ist ein grosser Unsinn. Der Eisberg der iibrigens nur in 
CESAROTTIS Phantasie existirt, der in Wirklichkeit (s. 0.) ein 
Felsblock oder ein Grabstein ist, ist langst vergessen, auf 
keinen Fall steht er mit diesem Bilde im Zusammenhang. 
Solcherlei tiefe Beziehungen liegen auch garnicht in MACPHER- 
sons Absicht, auch in diesem Falle deutet er so etwas garnicht 
an, der gilische Text hingegen belehrt uns vom Gegentheil. 

I, 22: Shuidh e air carraig’s an thraigh 

Mar en ced'tha thall air a’bheinn. 
Er sass auf einem Fels bei der Kiiste. 
Wie der Nebel dort drtiben auf dem Berge (sitzt). 

p. 87: Tre di pugnammo, e ripugnammo ; i duci 

Stetter da lungi, é ne tremar. 

MACPHERSON: Three days we renewed the strife; Aeroes stood at 
a distance and trembled. 

Heroes mit duct wiederzugeben, ist eine Ungenauigkeit, die 
aber nicht besonders geriigt werden soll. 

p. 89: a noi ben altra 

Caccia s’appresta, romorosa, forte 
Come quell’onda che la spiaggia or fere. 

MACPHERSON: Another sport is drawing near: it is like the dark 
rolling of that wave on the coast. 

Anmerkung: Questo tratto serve all’evidenza del momento. 
Ma la forza e il ribombo d’un onda puo mai paragonarsi al 
romore d’una battaglia ? 

CESAROTTI hat mit dieser Anmerkung einen feinen poeti- 
schen Sinn bewiesen. Das Bild war nach seiner Empfindung 
unpassend, und wir sehen aus dem Gailischen, das es eine un- 
geschickte Erfindung MacPpHERSONs ist. Es heisst im Original - 

1,105: Tha namhaid mu chromadh a'chuain 

Ag iadhiadh gu luath mu'n traigh. 


Der Feind ist in der Meeresbucht 
Hurtig sich windend um das Gestade. 


Die ganze Metapher mit der Welle fehlt demnach. Diejeni- 
gen der Leser, welche glauben, das giilische Original sei von 
MACPHERSON erst auf Grund des Englischen gemacht, bitte ich 
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jetzt schon, sich die Frage vorzulegen, warum denn das Gal- 
ische viel sachgemisser lautet, als das Englische ? 
p. 94: E donde vieni? l’interruppe allora 
La donzelletta dalle bianche braccia. 
MACPHERSON : From whence, the fair-haired maid replied. 
Weshalb diese willkiirliche Aenderung? dalle bionde treccie 
wiirde sehr gut in den Vers gepasst haben und die Italiener 
waren von diesem Bilde entziickt gewesen.—Schon vorher ist 
auf der namlichen Seite CESAROTTI in der Ausmalung weib- 
licher Reize von dem englischem Originale in geschmackloser 
und iiberfliissiger Weise abgewichen. 
Sembran le mamme 
Due liscie, tonde, luccicante pietre 
Che spuntano dal brano. 
MACPHERSON schreibt: Thy breast are two smooth rocks seen 
from Branno of streams. 
P- 95: io amo 
Il sangue di Catbar. 


MAcPHERSON: I love the wandering blood of Cathba. 


Wandering muss CESAROTTI iiberfliissig erschienen sein ; 
auch dem Verfasser der gilischen Texte erschien es so. 


’Sannsa dhomh Cathbaid’ us’ fhuil 


Theuer ist mir Cabad und sein Blut. 


Auf welcher Seite liegt nun der schénere Ausdruck ? 


Pp. 95-96: Venne piangendo; 
Trassegli il brando: si col pugnal di furto 
Trafisse il bianco lato e sparse a terra 
La bella chioma. 


MACPHERSON : She came, in all her tears, she came; she drew the 
sword from his breast. He pierced her white side. 


Anmerkung: II testo ha solo: egii /e trapassd il bianco lato 
coll’acciaro. Ma di qual acciaro si parla? (Morna hat ihm 
getédtet, er hat das Schwert in der rite, liegt so am Boden 
und tédtet sie wieder.) Parmi che questo non possa aver altro 
senso che quello che gia si é dato da me. L’avverbio di furto 

giunto, rende il fatto un po’ pid credibile. All’incontro il Le 
Touma colla sua traduzione lo rende ancor pid difficile a 
concepirsi: Elle retire l’épée du sein du guerrier: Ducomar 
en tourne la pointe sur elle, et perce son beau sein. 


Nach MACPHERSON ist das Ganze allerdings recht unver- 
standlich. Der franzésische Uebersetzer hat aber das Richtige 
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gefuhlt. Er hat zu Morna gesagt, komm, ziehe mir das Schwert 
aus der Seite; dann hat er es, als sie sich ihm niaherte, schnell 
selbst herausgezogen und es der iiber ihn sich biickenden in die 
Brust gestossen. So ist die Situation—Vergleichen wir das 
Galische. 


1, 287: Thdinig i gu deurach mall, 
O’ thaobh a tharruing an lann. 
Reubadh leis a broilleach ban. 


Sie naherte sich ihm langsam unter Thranen, 
Aus der Seite ziehend das Schwert 
Zerfleischte er ihre schneeweisse Brust. 


Unbegreiflich ist, wie CLERK, ‘ Poems of Ossian,’ vol. i, Edinb. 
u. London 1870, p. 377 iibersetzten kann: 


Tearful and slowly she drew nigh 
To draw the blade from his side. 


Wir haben hier um einer einfachen Sache willen viel Raum 
verwenden miissen. Aus Allem folgt, dass MACPHERSON 
schlecht iibersetzt hat. Das Schwert steckt bei Ossian immer 
in der Seite. Vgl. Cath-Loduinn ii, 131, 7harruing e’n tuthaid 
o thaobh ; a. 6. Hierbei sei erwahnt, dass CESAROTTI, p. 98, 
bekennt, einen Rathgeber bei der Erklarung mancher dunkeler 
Stellen gehabt zu haben in der Person des signor Domenico 
Trant, dottissimo e gentilissimo cavaliere irlandese. Wer ist 
dies ? 

p. 99: Il forte Cucullin, prole di Semo, 

Re delle conche— 


MACPHERSON: The hero’s name is Cuthullin, son of Semo, king 
of shells. 

CESAROTTI erklart den letzteren Ausdruck in einer Anmer- 
kung: S’é gia detto che gli Scozzesi ne’loro conviti usavano 
di ber nelle conche, come pure lo usano i montanari ai giorni 
nostri. Percid il termine di conche in queste poesie si usa 
spesso in cambio di convito. Re delle conche significa re dei 
conviti, cioé re ospitale e cortese. 


1, 385: Cuchullin nan gorm-bhallach sgiath, 
Mac Sheuma, mu-n tireadh dan. 


Cucullin der blaugefieckten Schilde, 
Der Sohn Sheumas, den der Gesang erhebt. 


Das Gerundium éireadh von eirich, sich erheben, gr. aipev, 
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ist hier 4usserst poetisch angebracht; im englischen Texte wird 
man kaum eine so poetische Ausdrucksweise finden. 

Wo stecken nun aber die she//s?3 Man wird fast zu der 
Muthmassung gezwungen, das MACPHERSON das Wort dan 
nicht verstanden habe. Der Leser wird im Folgenden einige 
Bestatigungen dafiir finden. 

p. 103: E chi questi mai, fuorché il possente 

Figlio dell’oceano, e il nato al carro 
D’Erina correttor. 

MACPHERSON : Whois it but Ocean’s son and the car-borne chief of 
Erin? 

Anmerkung: La voce car-dorn dell’originale pud significare 
ugualmente portato sul caro,e nato al carro. Quantunque il 
primo significato sembri il pid naturale e il pid semplice, il 
traduttore s’é attenuto al secondo ch’é pid poetico, e infondo vale 
lo stesso: specialmente che si trova spesso in queste poesie 
Jiglio del carro usato nel medesimo senso. Cosi nato al carro 
e quanto a dire fra noi nato al sog/io. 

1,498: Co’th’ann ach suaran nan long, 

’S triath Eirinn mu-n bireadh dain ? 
Wer sind sie als Swaren der Schiffe 
Und der Fiirst von Eirinn sangerberiihmt. 
Also auch hier ist daz falsch iibersetzt. 
p. 104: Allor d’Erina 
I] generoso duce il suo leggiadro 
Spirite ripiglid: 


MACPHERSON: Cuthullin, chief of Erin’s war, resumed his mighty 
soul : . 


Anmerkung: Le parole del testo sono: Cucullino, duce 
della guerra d’ Erina,, ripiglid la sua possente anima. Da cio 
che segue é visbile che il senso non pud esser che questo: che 
quel duce tornd alla sua naturale generosita. Se cosi, l’aggiunto 
di possente non é il pit proprio, o certo non il pid chiaro, II 
termine di /eggiadro quadra assai meglio avendo presso i buoni 
scrittori un senso misto di gentilezza e nobilita d’animo qualita 
caratteristiche di questo eroe. Del resto, il traduttor francese 
non colse nel segno quando tradusse: Cucullin recueillit sa 
sa grande ame. 


3. Vgl. Fingal Il, 234, 'S do thigh grinn gun slige chibraidh, 
Und dein Sch’ines Haus ohne die duftende Scht'ssel. 
Macpuerson: The hall of shells is silent. 
Desgl. Fingal iii, 69; ahnlich iii, 144. 
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Vgl. 1,513: ‘'N sin thuirt ceann-uidhe na feile, 
Triath Erinn an anam mhodir— 
Dann sprach der freundliche Mahl-Spender 
Der Fiirst von Eirinn, der Grosse an Seele— 


Wie elend miiht sich CESAROTTI ab, wo doch hier Alles so 
klar ist. 
Canto ii, p. 111: Entro la calma 
Del suo riposo, egli spiccar dal monte 
Vide di foco un roseggiante rivo. 
Per quell’ardente luminosa riga 
A lui scese Crugallo, uno dei duci— 
MACPHERSON: The hero beheld, in his rest, a dark-red stream of 


fire rushing down from the hill. Crugal sat upon the beam, a chief 
who fell in fight. 


Es ist zwar bei einem Geiste nicht unmoglich, dass er auf 
einem Lichtstrahle reitet, aber sch6n ist ein solches Bild nicht. 
CrESAROTTI hat die Hiasslichkeit des Bildes ein wenig gemildert. 


ii.9: Chunnaic an gaisgeach'n a shuain 
Srath caotrtheach o chruaich nam beann ; 
Shuidh Crithgeal air dearrsa gu'chil, 
Saot a thuit le cliu’s a’ ghleann. 
Es erblickte der Held im Schlafe 
Einen flammenden Strom vom Abhang des Gebirges ; 
Es sass Cruthgeal in Helle durch und durch, 
Ein Held der glorreich im Thale gefallan. 
Auch hier ist das Rathsel sofort durch das Heranziehen des 
Gilischen gelost. 


p. 113: Trofeo di gloria alle futuri etadi 
Sorgera la mia tomba: 


MacpHeErson: If fall I must, my tomb shall rise, amidst the fame 
of future times. 

Wir wollen gleich verrathen, dass auch hier wieder das Wort 
dan fiir MACPHERSON ein gewaltiger Stein des Anstoses 
gewesen sein muss. Man beachte das Gilische: 

ii, 98: Ma's fheudar tuiteam tiridh m’uaigh, 

Aig iomairt nan stuadh, fo dhanaibh. 


Wenn ich fallen muss, wird errichtet mein Grabhiigel 
Neben dem Kampfgewiihl der Wellen mit Gesang. 
Warum hat nun MACPHERSON dieses schéne Gemilde nur 
im galischen Text? 
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p. 115: Maestoso e grande 
A par del cervo de’morvenii boschi 
Svaran avanza— 


MACPHERSON: Tall as the stag of Morven, moved stately before 
them the king. 


Anmerkung: E verisimile che questo fosse un cervo parti- 
colare di Fingal, di straordinaria grandezza e maesta ; poiché il 
poeta lo crede degno di rappresentarci Svarano. Ad onta di cid, 
non par che il cervo sia l’animale pid appropriato d’immagine a 
questa gran bestia. 

Das Gilische zeigt, das CESAROTTI Richtiges ahnte. 


ii, 151: Mar thorc ciar air cruaich nam beann, 
Ghiluais’n a airm ard righ nan lann ; 


Wie der schwarze Eber auf dem Abhange des Berges 
Setzte sich in seinen Waffen in Bewegung der hohe 
Schwertkonig. 


Der Hirsch heisst fiadh, was auch Wild im Allgemeinen 
bedeutet. 


p. 117-8: Carilo era in disparte: ei fa che s’alzi 
Il suon del corno bellicoso ; e intanto 
Scoglie la grata voce, ed il suo spirito 
Sgorga nel cor de’bellicosi eroi. 


MacpHerson: Carril,far on the heath, bids the horn of battle 
sound. He raises the voice of song, and pours his soul into the 
minds of the brave. 


Anmerkung: L’originale: ¢ sgorga la sua anima nella mente 
degli eroi. Nella prima edizione s’era tradotto: ed il suo spirto 
Sgorga nell’alme degli estinti eroi. Questo senso di fatto sem- 
brava il pid convenevole. La canzone di Carilo non si riferisce 
per nulla ai guerrieri irlandesi viventi, ma solo a Crugal gia 
morto. (CESAROTTI sucht nun das Gesagte durch die Situa- 
tion zu begriinden). 


Vgl. ii, 227. Bha Carull anns an dotre shuas, 
Stoc nam buadh a’ fuaim’n a \aimh, 
’ Thogail anama nor ae t-sluaigh 
Le cruaidh brosnachadh nan dan. 


Es war Carull im Gehdlze oben, 
Das Schlachthorn der Siege ténend in seiner Hand 
Erhebend den hohen Muth‘ des Heeres 


Durch die Starke der Lieder ermunternd. 
Wir haben das Gilische absichtlich wortlich iibersetzt. 


4 Vgl. Ticumora iv, 57. 
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CesarotTtis Schwierigkeiten sind nur durch die Unklarheiten 
MACPHERSONS zu erkliren. 
Pp. 119: in mezzo a mille, 
Qual balena che’i mar frange col pondo, 
Slanciasi e mugghia: 
MACPHERSON: He roared in the midst of thousands. 
Das Bild ist eine Erfindung CEsARoTTIS. 
Noch anders lautet die Stelle im Gilischen : 
ii, 258: (Dh’aom e tro’mhiltean an t-sluaigh.) 
(Er eilte hinab durch Tausende des Heeres.} 
Fingal iii, p. 131: Ei celebro la bella 


Vergine della neve, e’l nato al carro 
Signor di Selma— 


MACPHERSON: He praised the daughter of Lochlin, and Morvens 
high-descended chief. ; 


iii, 80: Mhol e nighean Lochlin nam frith 
’S triath Mhorbheinn a's airee gruaim. 
Er pries die Tochter Lochlins der Wildniss 
Und den Herrscher Mhorbheinus, den mit Grimm erfiillten. 
Poi ch’avra Fingallo 
Guasto il campo nemico, appo una pietra 
Di memoria ripommi, onde il mio nome 
Passi ai tempi futuri, e si rad/egri 
La madre di Calmar curva sul sasso 
Della mia fama. 
MACPHERSON: That the mother of Calmar may rejoice in my 
renown. 
iii, 213: Bi’dh a mhathair’an astar an fhéidh, 
Fo aoibhneas a’coimhead air’ iir. 
Moge seine Mutter auf dem Pfade des Wildes 
Mit Frohlichkeit niederblicken auf sein Grab. 


Wie platt nimmt sich hiergegen das Englische aus ! 
Pp. 137: Qual verdeggiante 
Vapor di morte che talora si posa 
Su i capi di Malmor. 
MACPHERSON : It was like the green meteor of death setting in the 
heath of Malmor. 


Ist hier heath mit head verwechselt, oder capi mit campi ? 


Pp. 143: sento da lungi 
Te trepido rumor della lor tema, 
Simile al mar che bolle. 
MAcPHERSON: Far off I hear the noise of their feet like distant 
sounds in woods. 


-Weshalb hier der Wechsel im Bilde? Damit wire iiber 
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Fingal das Nothigste gesagt. Hieran sei die kurze Besprechung 
von CALLODA geschlossen. (CESAROTTI-Ausg. Bd. iv., p. 36 ff.) 


Calloda i, p. 36: Pochi del duce nell’estrania terra 
Sono i seguaci. 


Anmerkung: L’Autore la chiama sconosciuta: ma tale non 
poteva essere in rigor di Fermine, essendo questa vicina a Gor- 
mal, sede di Starno, ove Fingal s’era gia trovato pid d’una volta. 

MACPHERSON : Few are the heroes of Morven in a land unknown. 


i, 14: ’Sneo-lionmhor glan digridh nam beann; 
Tir choigrich a’ togail fo’n ceann. 
Von kleiner Zahl ist die herrliche junge Mannschaft der 
Berge ; 
Das Land der Fremden erhebt sich dagegen vor ihnen. 
Pp. 37: O dal tuo ramo, 
Ove pendi lassi misto coll’arpe, 
Scendi mio scudo ; 


Anmerkung: II testo ha: scendi tu che abiti tra le arpe,e 
nulle pid. Non era facile ad intendersi ch’egli parli dello scudo. 
Vicendevolmente nel canto 5 di Temora, Ossian chiama adzita- 
trice fra gli scudi arpa. 

MACPHERSON: ‘Come down,’ thus Temora said, ‘thou dweller 
between the harps! Thou shalt roll this stream away or waste with 
me in the earth.’ 


1,40: Thusa’chdmhna’s am measg nan clarsach, 
A sgiath bhallach, druid-sa gu m’laimh ;— 
Das da wohnt mitten unter Harfen, 
Du gefleckter Schild, nahere dich meiner Hand ;— 
: Starno era questi, il truce re: rota egli 
Sopra di me gli occhi di bragia, ombrate 
Dall’ondeggiante setoloso ciglio 
Gioja atroce spiranti. 

Anmerkung: L’originale porta: oscuro errava Tirsuto suo 
ciglio sopra il suo increspato sorriso. Un ciglio che ondeggia 
sopra un sorriso, 0 se si vuol, sopra un labbro, é un’idea alquanto 
strana, e pid’ che caledonia. S’é cercato di renderla un po’ pid 
nostrale. 

MacpHeErsSON: Dark waved his shaggy brow above his gathered 
smile. 

1,151: Bu dorcha garbh a mhala dhubh, 

S’ 2'gaire gun chruth le sdlas. : 
Es waren dunkel und wild seine schwarzen Augenbrauen, 
Und er lachte in unfreudiger Weise. 
Pp. 44: —atro-velluto il ciglio 
Vedi ondeggiar sull’addensata rabbia 
Che gli scoppia dal guardo ; 

Anmerkung: L’originale: 7/ suo velluto sopracciglio ondeggia 

sopra ’ammassata sua rabbia. II traduttore ha creduto ben 
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fatto di collocar nell’occhio cotesto cumulo di rabbia, perché 
il ciglio potesse ondeggiarvi sopra, senza gran difficotla. Cosi 
l’espressione @ meno strana, senza essere meno forte. 


MACPHERSON: His shaggy brows wave dark, above his gathered 
rage. 
i, 223: A mhala dhubh a’cromadh trom 
Air agaidh uaibhrich an ardain, 
Seine schwarzen Augeubrauen waren schwer gehoben 
Ueber dem hochfahrenden Zornes-Antlitz. 
Calloda ii, p. 52: Comparve 
L’occhio notturno d’Ulloclina, e vide 
Della donzella il tenero sospiro, 
L’alzar del seno, e’l volteggiar del fianco. 


Anmerkung: Nell’originale non vi sono che queste parole, 
e vide le agitate braccia de Strinadona. I\ poeta intende di 
significare l’inquietudine amorosa della donzella; ma queste solo 
indizio non fa sentir abbastanza il suo intendimento. _ II tradut- 
tore ha sostituiti alcuni altri contrassegni che hanno una rela- 
zione pid stretta colla passione di una giovine innamorata. 

MACPHERSON: Ul-lochlin’s nightly eye looked in, and saw the 
tossing arms of Strina-dona. 


ii, 200: Sheall caoin-reul Lochlin o stuaidh 
Air ainnir aluinn bu gidaine irla, 
Si *togail a lamh geal, cavin, 
Stri-nandaoin’ ’bu ghuirme siil. 
Es blickte Lochlins gliicklicher Stern vom Meere aus 
Auf das liebliche Madchen mit hellem Antlitz, 
Wie sie ihre sanften weissen Arme erhob 
Strinadona die blau-augige. 

Kann es ein lieblicheres Bild geben ? 

Nun wollen wir den Leser nicht langer mit diesen Vergleich- 
ungen aufhalten, das Resultat erkennt man jetzt schon fiir 
Geniige. Wiirden wir auf diese Weise das ganze Buch durch- 
gehen, so wiirden wir immer wieder beobachten, wie sich 
CESAROTTI abmiiht, um den dunkelen und widerspruchsvollen 
Ausdriicken MACPHERSONs Sinn und Bedeutung zu geben und 
in seiner Ubersetzung die asthetischen Mangel abzuschwachen 
oder zu vermeiden. Richten wir dann wieder unsere Blicke auf 
den gilischen Text, so erkennen wir mit voller Bestimmtheit, dass 
die Unklarheiten im englischen Texte im gilischen nicht nur 
nicht begriindet sind, nein, dass sogar Schénheiten in Hiille 
und Fiille demselben innewohnen, von denen aus MACPHER- 
SONS englischen Umdichtungen Niemand eine Ahnung erhilt. 
Hier ist mithin die hundertjahrige Streitfrage anzugreifen, an 
derselben Stelle, wo ihr am Anfang unseres Jahrhunderst AHL- 
WARDT bereits so erfolgreich nahe trat. Hat MACPHERSON 
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den gilischen Text erst nachtraglich nach dem von ihm 
gefertigten englischen gedichtet, oder hat er achte alte Texte 
publicirt ?—Die erstere Frage bejahte die Talvj, die letztere die 
galischen Patrioten. 

In Deutschland haben sich neuerdings zwei Stimmen iiber die 
Streitfrage vernehmen lassen, beide von Mannern unbezweifelter 
wissensschaftlicher Autoritat. AuG. EBRARD schrieb 1870 sein 
‘ Handbuch des Mittelgilischen,’ besonders der Sprache Ossians, 
wobei er direkt von der Annahme ausgeht, dass er alte galische 
Texte vor sich hat. Er zeigt dabei wie auch bei anderer Gele- 
genheit (vgl. dugsh. Allgemeine Zeil’g 1869, No. 29), dass er 
mit der Litteratur des ganzen Streites unzureichend bekannt ist, 
weshalb ihm der rechte Uberblick iiber die Sachlage abgeht. 
In einem Nachworte bricht er namlich mit kurzen, energischen 
Worten eine Lanze fiir die Achtheit der giilischen Gedichte, 
und hier sagt er z. B., HUBER hatte in der Neuen /Jenaischen 
Allgemeinen Litteraturzettung 1843, No. 27-29, nachgewiesen, 
dass MACPHERSON alte Manuscripte benutzt habe. Dies ist 
nun aber ein gewaltiger Irrthum, der Aufsatz HuBERs ist nichts 
als ein Referat iiber die Einleitung zu MACGREGORS Ossian- 
Ubersetzung, und diese Einleitung ist zum guten Theil auch 
nur Compilation.—Der zweite deutsche Gelehrte, der sich iiber 
diese Fragen Ausserte, ist der wohlbekannte E. WfnpiscH. 
Derselbe spricht sich in ErscH u. GRuBERS ‘ Encylopiadie,’ 
Art. “ Kelt. Sprachen,” 2te Section, Bd. xxxv, folgendermassen 
iiber die Frage aus :-— 

Dass der gilische Text von Macphersons Ossian jemals so 
wie er ist in einem Alteren Manuscripte existirt habe, ist eine lit- 
erarische Unmodglichkeit. Macpherson hat sich des ihm im 
Jahre 1760 gewordenen Auftrags, in den schottischen Hochlan- 
den altkeltische Poesie zu sammeln und sie dann in the most 
perfect shape possible der welt zu iibergeben, in glanzender 
Weise entledigt, nur hat er sein Material in freier Weise zu 
neuen Gedichten umgestaltet. Nichts ist mehr geeignet, ahnen 
zu lassen, wie Macpherson verfuhr, als die Darstellung seines 
ersten Auftrettens und seiner Aufnahme von Seiten des Pub- 
likums, welche Professor Blackie, S. 197, fg. seines Buches 
iiber die Sprache und Literatur des schottischen Hochlandes 
gegeben hat. Kein einziges von Macpherson gialischen Ge- 
dichten ist bis jetzt in anderen Quelle aufgetaucht, weder in 
einem Manuscripte noch in miindlicher Ueberlieferung, weder 
in einer Quelle vor Macpherson noch in einer Aufzeichnung 
nach seiner Zeit. Wir glauben sehr gern, dass die Manuscripte, 
welche er benutzt hat, ein Jahr lang bei einem Buchhandler fiir 
Einsicht gelegen haben, aber leider hat sie Niemand einge- 
sehen, so dass also nicht festgestellt ist, was fiir Manuscripte es 
waren und in wieweit sie dem gialischen Texte Macphersons 
entsprechen. Im giinstigsten Falle darf man vermuthen, dass 
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es Manuscripte waren, die noch jetzt in einer der von Camp- 
bell angefiihrten Sammlungen vorhanden sind, und dass sie 
allerdings einen Theil des Materials enthielten, das Macpher- 
son zu seinen Dichtungen verwendet hat. 

Um Macphersons persénlichem Charakter gerecht zu wer- 
den darf man nicht iibersehen, dass er weder als Keltologe, noch 
als Alterthumsforscher aufgetreten ist, sondern als Dichter. 
Seine Englisch geschriebenen Gedichte sind es, die seinen 
Ruhm begriindet haben, und diese werden immer eine bedeut- 
ende Erscheinung der Literaturgeschichte bleiben, denn sie 
haben ihre Zeit machtig beeinflusst. Erst lange nach der Ver- 
Offentlichung der englischen Gedichte sind die galischen Texte 
bekannt geworden. (Dies ist ein schwerer Irrthum.) Macpher- 
sons Hauptschuld ist, dass er, erbittert durch die auf ihn ge- 
richteten Angriffe keine offene Auskunft iiber ihren Ursprung 
gegeben hat. Auf keinen Fall kann sein Ossian als eine reine 
Quelle echten Keltenthums betrachtet werden. Dass der gilische 
Text weiter nichts als eine nachtragliche Uebersetzung aus dem 
Englischen sei, ohne Anlehnung an gilische Quellen, glaube 
ich nicht. Vielmehr wird er mit freier Benutzung vorhandener 
Texte und Fragmente, wahrscheinlich auch auf Grund von 
Notizen iiber mindliche Berichte wenigstens im Plane zugleich 
mit dem englischen Texte enstanden sein. Da aber Mac- 
pherson zuerst den letzteren verdffentlichte, und es sehr 
unwahrscheinlich ist, dass er trotzdem den gilischen Text 
vor diesem druckfertig gemacht hatte, so liegt allerdings die 
Vermuthung nahe, dass der gialische Text erst nach dem eng- 
lischen vollendet und im Anschlusse an denselben gestaltet 
worden ist. Hierbei miissen die Quellen vielfach verandert 
und mancher gilische Vers neu geschmiedet worden sein, um 
die Fragmente zu grésseren Ganzen zu vereinigen. Da der 
Dichter nicht besonders sicher im Galischen gewesen sein soll, 
so spricht Blackie von einem mithelfenden Freunde, der 
mitthatig gewesen sei. Einiges Licht fallt auf diese verbor- 
genen Vorginge durch das, was wir iiber das Buch ‘Sean 
Dana’ von John Smith erfahren. Dieser verdffentlichte nach 
dem von Macpherson gegebenen Beispiele seine Texte im 
Jahre 1780 gleichfalls zuerst in englischer Uebersetzung, liess 
aber dann schon im Jahre 1787 seine galischen Originale folgen: 
Smith nennt die Personen, von denen er sie erhielt, erklart 
aber ausdriicklich, dass er seine Vorlage nach gedruckten Tex- 
ten corrigirte, und ihre Liicken durch eigene Zuthaten erganzte. 


Wenn der scharfsinnige Sprachforscher WinpIscH beim 
Verfassen dieses Abschnittes etwas bessere Quellen gehabt 
hatte, als nur die Dissertation von CLERK, die dieser seiner 
neuen Ossian-Ausgabe vorausschickt, so hatte er sicherlich zu 
besseren Resultaten kommen miissen. Wie EBRARD, so ist 
auch WInpIscH der Highland Society's Report, von dem man 
stets ausgehen muss, sicherlich auch die Einleitung MACGRE- 
GORS, die wir oben erwahnten, unbekannt geblieben. Des- 
gleichen wire ihm eine Vergleichung des gilischen Textes mit 
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dem englischen, wie sie schon AHLWARDT und wir nach ihm in 
anderer Weise vorgenommen haben, dusserst lehrreich geworden. 
So miissen wir WinpiscHs Abschnitt iiber diese Frage, der 
allerdings im ganzen Artikel nur eine beilaufige Rolle spielt, fiir 
resultatlos erklaren. EBRARDsS Ansichten sind schon richtiger, 
aber die Stiitzen fehlen ihnen. 

MACPHERSON kam zu seiner Aufgabe nicht aus eigenem An- 
triebe. Als gewohnlicher Schulmeister und als ganz schlechter 
Dichter fiihlte er weder den Trieb in sich, alte galische Volks- 
lieder zu.sammeln, noch gar welche zu falschen, und zwar mit 
so vielem dichterischen Erfolge, dass er in ganz Europa dafiir 
gefeiert wurde. Bedeutende und angesehene Manner, wie FER- 
GUSSON, HomgE, und Dr. BLair haben ihn zum Sammeln 
galischer Manuscripte angetrieben. Der Report der Highland 
Society enthalt im Appendix die Correspondenz hieriiber. Un- 
umstosslich sicher ist, dass MACPHERSON sich bewegen liess, 
solche sammlungen vorzunehmen und zu diesem Zwecke mit 
guten Empfehlungen versehen, wie MACGREGOR direct erfahren 
hat, ganz Schottland bereiste. Ein Kenner des Gilischen, 
LACHLAN MACPHERSON aus Sirathmathies, begleitete ihn auf 
diesen Fahrten Dank der Bemiihungen der Highland Society 
weiss man langst ganz genau, dass MACPHERSON eine recht 
grosse Menge gilischer Manuscripte bekam. Man weiss von 
Rev. ANDREW GALLIE®, bei dem er eine Zeit lang wohnte, 
dass er u. A. ein sehr altes, mit bunten Initialen geschriebenes 
Manuscript, dass aber vielfach von Wiirmern zerfressen war, 
bekommen hatte, dass er ferner mit GALLIE zusammen an der 
Uebersetzung der Manuscripte thatig war, dass sie sich auch 
oft dabei (wie sich denken lasst) iiber Sinn und Bedeutung des 
Textes stritten. Im Frithjahr 1761 wohnte MACPHERSON bei 
Dr. BLAIR und war dort mit Uebersetzen beschaftigt. Daselbst 
verkehrte auch FERGUSSON, der u. A. das Zeugniss abgiebt, 
MACPHERSON habe durchaus treu iibersetzt. Solcher Zeugnisse 
giebt es eine gréssere Anzahl. Jeder Kenner des Gilischen, 
der mit MACPHERSON in Beriihrung gekommen ist, hat riick- 
haltslos bezeugt, dass derselbe alte Manuscripte hatte und dass 
er die Texte ziemlich richtig in das Engl'sche iibersetzte. Die 
Masse der Handschriften muss eine recht grosse gewesen sein, 
MACPHERSON hat iiberall in Scottland die genaueste Nach- 
forschung gehalten, und so k6nnen wir uns nicht wundern, dass 
jede spatere Nachlese ohne Resultat verlief’ MACPHERSON 
hatte eben alle Texte an sich gezogen. 

Dass aber die Uebersetzungen, die MACPHERSON anfertigte, 





5 Vgl. Report p. 8. 6 Vgi. Report p. 44 and Appendix Pp. 9. 
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stellenweise recht schlecht waren’, lasst sich erstens daraus 

schliessen, dass er ein jammerlich schlechter Dichter war; 

seine eigenen englischen Gedichte sind unter aller Kritik. Fer- 

ner fehlte ihm jede tiefere Kenntniss des Gilischen und jede 

linguistische Schulung tibehaupt. Palaeographische Kenntnisse 

diirfen wir vollends nichte bei ihm vermuthen.—Warum pub- 

licirte er nun nicht gleich die Texte, sondern nur die Uebersetz- 

ungen? Diese Frage beantwortet sich von selbst. In jener 

Zeit wiirde kein Buchhandler es gewagt haben, die gialischen 

Texte, und seien sie simmtlich auch aus dem 14. Jahr. gewesen, 

ohne sichere Subscribenten in Verlag zu nehmen. MACPHER- 

SON hat in dieser Hinsicht ganz folgerichtig gehandelt. In der 

Vorrede von 1762 spricht er sich in durchaus klarer Weise iiber 

diesen Umstandt aus. Er beabsichtigte damals, was auch das 

Beste gewesen ware, die Handscriften einer 6ffentlichen Bibli- 

othek zu iibergeben.—So hat WinpiIscH Unrecht, wenn er sagt, | 
die Hss. seien nicht bekannt gewesen; sie waren sehr wohl 
vielen Leuten bekannt, allerdings nur solchen, die in Schottland 
in MACPHERSONS Nahe lebten. Die grosse Welt hatte ja kein 
Interesse daran. Wer konnte den so zahlreichen durchaus 
iibereinstimmenden Zeugnissen gegeniiber sich ablehnend ver- 
halten ? 

Gleich nach dem Erscheinen des englischen Textes warf 
Hume, der MACPHERSONS Verhiltnisse nicht kannte, die Frage 
auf, ob denn die Dichtungen iiberhaupt acht seien; er fragte 
direct bei BLAIR deswegen an. Letzerer, der kein Gilisch ver- 
stand, richtete Anfragen aa die geachtesten Kenner des Gili- 
schen, die in Schottland lebten, welche die Achtheit durchweg 4 
bejahten, nur liessen sie es im Zweifel, ob MACPHERSON auch 
gut und richtig iibersetzt habe. Die Correspondenz hieriiber 
giebt BLarr im Anhange zu seiner Dissertation, die der 2. und 
3. Londoner Ausgabe von MACPHERSONS Uebersetzungen 
beigedruckt ist. Zwischen 1769 u. 1773 hielt sich MACPHER- 
SON in Florida, wohin er seine Handschriften mitgenommen | 
hatte, auf. Als er 1773 zuriickgekehrt war, musste der Streit 
schon ein recht lebendiger geworden sein, und es musste ihn 
schmeicheln, fiir den Verfasser dieser im hodchsten Grade 
epochemachenden Dichtungen gehalten zu werden. In der 
Vorrede zu seiner 1773 erschienenen revidirten Ausgabe suchte 
er wirklich, sich den Anschein zu geben, als sei er der Verfasser. 

Er redet von sich als dem author; er sagt, er konne auch auf 











I have wrote down the passages, which Mr. MAcrpHERSON repeated in your house; 
oad every one that reads them, allows they lose by the translation.—Brief MACAULAYs vom 
25, Jan. 1764, in App., p. 23. 
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andere Art dichten und versteigt sich sogar zu dem grossartig- 
en Ausspruche, the making of poetry, like any other handicraft, 
may be learned by industry. Diese Worte besagen hoffentlich 
genug. Folgende Strophe aus einem seiner Gedichte mag 
zeigen, was er fiir Poesie hielt : 

Some rural maid, with apron full, 

Brings fuel to the homely flame ; 

I see the smoky columns roll, 

And, through the chinky hut, the beam. 
Nun trat aber ein Ereigniss ein, das MACPHERSON doch zwing- 
en musste, zur Wahrheit Wieder zuriickzukehren. Wenn er 
durch die Vermuthung, er sei der Dichter, angeregt wurde, 
durch doppelsinnige Ausserungen diese Ansicht zu bestirken, 
so musste ihm andererseits der Vorwurf, er sei ein Falscher, 
doch zu peinlich sein, als dass er hatte koénnen bei seinem 
Standpunkte beharren. 

Besagter Vorwurf kam von einen convertirten schottischen 
Priester, der zuerst selber sich viel mit der gilischen Sprache 
beschaftigt hatte, Handschriften gesucht hatte, um ein Worter- 
buch abzufassen, aber ohne Erfolg, wozu ihm sein Freund 
CLARK sagte, MACPHERSON habe bereits alles Material an sich 
gezogen, er kénne also Nichtsmehr finden Spater fand SHAw 
einige Personen, die ihm aus dem Gediachtnisse, gilische Dich- 
tungen recitirten. Dann ging er nach London,’ sagte vorher zu 
CLARK, mit gialischen Gedichten sei dort kein Geschaft zu 
machen, wohl aber sei etwas zu verdienen, wenn man gegen 
die Achtheit der Ossianischen Gedichte etwas schriebe. Dies 
fiihrte er aus. Dr. JoHNsoN, der die Schotten bitter hasste, 
hatte iiber das Buch von SHAw seine helle Freude. Ich glaube, 
dass erst von MACGREGOR der SHaw richtig gekennzeichnet 
ist, und gezeigt worden ist, mit was fiir verwerflichen Mitteln er 
arbeitete. Hiatte die Talvj diese Introduction gelesen, ihr Buch 
iiber die Unachtheit der Ossianischen Gedichte ware dann unge- 
druckt geblieben. 

Nun hatte MACPHERSON die Wahl, als Falscher dazustehen, 
oder als schlechter Uebersetzer. Naturgemiss suchte er Beides 
zu vermeiden, weshalb er nicht die Handschriften an die Offent- 
lichkeit gelangen liess, diese sind endgiiltig verloren, sondern 
eine im Hinblick auf den englischen Text gefertigte Abschrift.— 
Hier treffen wir uns wieder mit WinDISCH und EBRARD, hier 
haben die Keltologen mit ihrer Kritik fortzufahren. 





8. Maccrscor, Introd., p. 19. 
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